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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — The  Street. 

Enter  FREDERICK  MOWBRAY,  followed  by 
DAVID  MOWBRAY. 

David.  Well,  I  could  almost  swear— yet  I  won’t 
be  sure.  I  wish  he  would  look  bade  once 
again.  Yes,  it  is,  by  St.  George!  It  is  my  dear 
brother  Frederick.  All,  my  sweet  fellow !  wel¬ 
come  to  England.  Don’t  you  remember  little 
David  ? 

Fred.  David!  May  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  ’Tig  he, 
sure  enough.  Come  to  my  arms,  my  brave  lad  ! 
Why,  you  are  altered  out  of  knowledge ! — and  ill 


the  navy  uniform  !  That’s  rights  my  boy ;  there 
you’re  in  you  proper  line. 

David.  Ay,  ay,  sir!  But  we’ll  talk  of  that 
by-and-by.  How  are  you,  in  the  first  place  ? 
How  fares  it  with  .you,  my  hearty  ?  Where  are 
you  come  from  ?  What  sort  of  a  cruize  have  you 
had  in  ’totlier  country  ?  Have  you  fallen  in  with 
father  ? 

Fred.  No ;  nor  do  I  wish  him  to  know  of  my 
arrival  as  yet. 

David.  Be  it  so,  be  it  so!  Mum’s  the  word  for 
that.  Are  you  come  home  full  or  empty  ?  Egad ! 
you’ll  find  father  cling  plaguily  by  the  claws  ; 
d — d  close  in  the  lockers.  If  you  are  bare  of  the 
ready,  I’ve  plenty. 
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Fred.  Thank  you,  David,  thank  you  heartily ; 
hut  I  can  shift.  Keep  your  money,  my  good 

lad. 

David.  Not  that,  with  your  leave ;  I  know  a 
little  better  than  so,  we  may  hope.  But  what 
brings  you  home  o’  the  sudden  ? 

Fred.  My  father’s  peremptory  commands. 

David.  Enough  said;  then  ’tis  on  account  of 
sister’s  weddi'g. 

Fred.  I  believe  not.  But  I  did  not  know  till 
this  moment  she  was  married.  Tell  me  the 
particulars,  for  ’tis  interesting  intelligence. 

David.  Why,  she’s  married,  that’s  all  I  can  tell 
you;  she  has  got  a  mate  of  father’s  own  choos¬ 
ing  ;  so  he  thinks  he  has  done  a  mighty  feat,  and 
r  gged  her  out  for  a  fair-weather  voyage ;  but, 
be:  ween  you  and  me,  I  suspect  there’s  foul  wind 
in  feather-bed  bay,  and  a  kind  ot  cat-and-d  g 
harmony  on  board  between  ’em;  that’s  aiy  no¬ 
tion. 

Fred.  I  can  well  believe  it  ;  slie  has  not  the 
best  temper  in  the  world.  What  is  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  name  and  condition  ? 

David.  Wrangle  is  his  name,  and  wrangling  I 
suspect  to  he  his  condition  !  But  I  heartily  dis¬ 
like  the  man,  and  therefore  I  would  not  have 
you  take  his  character  from  me— see  him,  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

Fred.  There  is  one  marriage  in  our  family, 
then,  to  begin  with;  and  now  I  must  tell  you, 
David,  in  confidence,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
on  account  of  this  wedding  my  father  called 
me  home  in  such  haste,  but  with  a  view  to  another. 

David.  Like  enough,  like  enough  !  That’s  your 
look-out,  thank  heaven  !  and  not  mine. 

Fred.  Bad  luck  for  me,  David,  if  it  is  as  I  fear  ; 
but  you  know  Sir  Paul  Ruby  is  now  dead,  and 
my  first  love  is  a  widow,  young,  blooming,  and 
mistress  of  a  mine  of  wealth.  You  can  remem¬ 
ber  Clara  Middleton,  how  devotedly  I  was  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  and  how  cruelly  my  father  tore 
me  from  her  P 

David.  Do  I  remember  it  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure, 
and  in  my  mind  never  forgave  old  Crusty  for  liis 
hard-heartedness  to  this  hour  ;  but  if  that  be  liis 
sport,  let  him  come  on.  By  the  Lord  Harry ! 
Ered,  you’ll  be  a  gay  fellow  if  you  can  bring  that 
prize  into  harbour. 

Fred.  Hush,  husli !  That  can  never  be. 

David.  Why,  you  are  in  the  right  not  to  be  too 
sure,  for  all  the  world  is  after  her,;  but  if  she 
has  a  hankering  for  you  still,  you  know — 

Fred.  Heaven  forbid ! 

David.  Weil,  well,  I  won’t  flatter  you,  brother ; 
you  are  a  little  gone  off,  to  be  sure,  rather  the 
worse  for  wear,  a  small  matter  out  of  trim  ;  but 
we  can  soon  put  that  to  rights,  if  your  timbers 

are  but  staunch. 

Fred.  It  is  not  there  I  should  fail,  let  us  hope  ; 
but  if  death  were  the  alternative,  I  could  not 
give  my  hand  to  Lady  Ruby. 

David.  I  take  you  now;  you’ll  be  no  man’s 
second.  I  see  how  it  is  with  you,  first  oar  or 
none  at  all.  Lord  love  you,  what  a  whim  is  that ! 
’Tis  no  denial  to  a  good  ship  because  another 
man  has  commanded  her. 

Fred.  You  ore  wide  of  the  mark,  friend  David; 
if  is  not  that  I  object  to  Lady  Ruby  as  a  widow, 
for  I  dare  say  she  is  still  beautiful  ns  an  angel. 

Don  d.  That’s  more  than  I  know,  for  I  never 
saw  one  ;  but  I’m  sure  she  is  as  fresh  and  as  fine 
its  a.  daisy. 
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Fred.  Why,  that  is  as  lowly  a  similitude  as  you 
can  well  find  for  her ;  but  with  all  her  charms, 
aud  all  her  riches,  and  all  the  love  she  could  be¬ 
stow  upon  me,  were  it  warm  aud  flattering  as  in 
our  fondest  moments,  the  barrier  between  us 
would  be  insuperable ;  fate  has  disunited  us  for 
ever. 

David .  Then  fate  has  played  you  a  very  foul 
trick,  let  me  tell  you  ;  for,  search  the  world 
through,  you  will  nowhere  find  her  fellow. 

Fred.  If  I  dare  trust  you  with  a  secret,  I  would 
put  that  to  the  trial ;  and  yet  I  think  you  are  too 
good  a  fellow  to  tell  tales. 

David.  Give  me  none  to  tell,  and  that’s  a  sure 
way  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  think  you  might  ven- 
ture  to  trust  me,  too. 

Fred,  This  it  is,  and  I’ll  make  a  short  story  of 
it. 

David.  Do  so. 

Fred.  I  have  brought  a  virtuous  and  lovely  girl 
with  me  into  England  - 

David ,  Indeed  ! 

Fred.  Who  has  been  the  preserver  of  my  life, 
the  companion  of  my  journey  from  Padua  to  this 
place,  and  whom  I  have  pledged  myself  to  make 
the  partner  of  my  fortune.. 

David.  Your  wife  ? 

Fred,  My  wife ;  the  word  is  past,  and  I  must 
keep  it 

David.  To  be  sure  you  must.  But  I’m  sorry 
for  it ;  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.  Death  and 
fnry !  what  a  torrent  will  you  have  about  your 
ears  f  Why,  father  will  come  down  upon  you  like 
a  water-spout.. 

Fred.  I  am'  now  seeking  out  some  place  where 
she  can  be  lodged  and  boarded  with  people  of 
reputation,  till  I  can  arrange  my  affairs  ;  but  I 
have  been  so  long  out  of  England,  that  I  am 
almost  as  much  a  stranger  in  London  as  herself. 
Perhaps,  David,  you  can  help  me  out. 

David.  Why,  that’s  what  I’m  thinking  of.  I 
have  a  friend,  a  right  one;  as  staunch  an  old 
cock  as  ever  crowed — my  navy  agent,  Billy  Bust¬ 
ler  by  name.  I’m  to  dine  with  him  to-day  ;  and 
he  lias  a  sister  Kate  by  tlie  same  token  ;  a  good 
soul !’  But  if  your  miss  isn’t  of  the  right  sort,, 
look  you — 

Fred.  Oh,,  fie,  fie  1  Can  you  suppose  any  other¬ 
wise  ? 

David.  Well,  well!  But  a  word  in  time,  you 
know — for  Kate’s  a  pure  maiden,  you  must  think, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  buckram  about  her. 
Lord,  how  I  do  set  her  up  sometimes  !  So,  if 
you’re  stowed  away  all  your  courtship,  d'ye  see  ? 
aud  got  your  marriage  tack  fairly  aboard,  why, 
upon  those  terms,  I  think  I  have  interest  enougli 
with  Kate  to  coax  her  into  compliance.  Now, 
what  say  you  ? 

Fred.  Let  us  about  it  directly ;  for  my  lovely 
charge  is  expecting  me,  and  time  is  precious 

David.  Say  no  more,  my  bright  fellow  !  As  for 
Billy,  lie's  a  sure  card.  Give  me  your  arm,  and 
we’ll  he  down  upon  lxim  in  a  whiff . 

[E.i’cunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  Chamber  in  Mr.  Wrangle's  Ifov.se. 

Enter  MR.  and  MRS.  WRANGLE. 

Mrs.  IF.  Ah,  my  dear!  dear  Mr.  Wrangle,  I 
have  leen  sighing  for  a  sight  of  you  this  many  a 
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long  hour.  Where  in  this  world  have  you  hidden 
yourself  from  the  eyes  of  your  fond  doting  wife? 
Come,  come,  my  love  !  look  kindly  upon  me ;  we, 
that  are  so  happy  in  each  other,  should  always 
meet  with  rapture. 

Mr.  IF.  Well,  my  dear  Lyddy,  aud  who  is  so 
rapturous  as  I?  Where  is  the  husband  that  so 
dotes  upon  his  wife  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Don’t  say  so,  don’t  say  so!  Can  you 
lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  say  you  love 
me  to  the  full  as  well  as  you  ever  did  ? 

Mr.  IF.  Better,  better ! 

Mrs.  IF.  No,  you  don’t. 

Mr.  IF.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mrs.  IF.  I’ll  swear  you  don’t ;  I  know  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  your  affection  abates,  whereas  mine  in¬ 
creases  every  hour ;  nay,  it  is  so  excessive, 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  it  grows  troublesome  to 
you. 

Mr.  W.  Don’t  fear  it ;  from  my  soul  I  believe 
our  fondness  for  each  other  is  equal  and  alike ; 
the  uninterrupted  harmony  of  our  nuptial  state, 
and  the  fidelity  I  have  ever  manifested  - 

Mrs  W .  Well,  and  what  has  my  fidelity  been, 
I  would  ask  ?  Notorious,  unique,  the  talk  of  all 
the  town.  I  am  really  so  pointed  at  in  all  com¬ 
panies  as  a  mere  domestic  creature,  that  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  show  my  face  in  any  fashion¬ 
able  circle. 

Mr.  IF.  Nevermind  their  sneering;  your  own 
conscience  can  acquit  you  of  deserving  it.  If  I 
were  you,  Mrs.  Wrangle,  I  would  sometimes  pass 
an  evening  at  home,  if  it  were  only  to  show  them 
you  despise  their  spleen. 

Mrs.  yv.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Wrangle !  Sometimes 
pass  an  evening  at  home  !  Where  is  the  woman 
of  fashion  passes  so  many  evenings  at  home  as  I 
do  ? 

Mr.  IF.  The  present  won’t  be  one  of  the  number, 
if  I  may  judge  from  your  dress. 

Mrs.  IF.  The  present,  indeed !  How  can  you 
expect  it  ?  Isn’t  it  opera  night  ?  Would  you 
wish  to  deprive  me  of  my  only  pleasure  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  life  I  love  so  well  as  an 
opera  ? 

Mr.  IF.  Ob,  yes  !  your  husband. 

Mrs.  IF.  Well,  my  husband,  to  be  sure!  My 
husband  is  before  every  pleasure,  so  you  need  not 
take  me  up  so  quickly  ;  for  you  know,  my  dear, 
you  are  all  in  all  to  me. 

Mr.  IF.  With  the  opera  to  help  you  out. 

Mrs.  IF.  The  opera,  indeed!  You  should  be 
ashamed  to  mention  the  opera,  where,  I  think, 
considering  all  things,  I  might  expect  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  with  a  box  to  myself,  instead  of  scrubbing 
into  the  pit,  as  I  do  at  present ;  which,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  few  women  of  my  pretensions  would 
put  up  with. 

Mr.  IF.  Keep  your  temper,  Mrs.  Wrangle ! 

Mrs.  W.  And  don’t  I  keep  my  temper,  Mr. 
Wrangle  ?  Isn’t  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to  let 
you  know  the  whole  town  cries  out  upon  you  ? — 
that  you’re  the  public  talk  ?  Your  character 
suffers  by  it.  People  know  what  a  fortune  I 
brought  you  ;  and  you  know  in  your  heart,  my 
dear,  that  if  you  had  a  little  more  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  your  spirit — 

Mr.  W.  ’Sblood,  madam  !  if  I  had  a  great  deal 
less,  vou  are  enough  to  call  it  up. 

Mrs.  W.  There,  there !  Now  you  are  going  to 
be  in  one  of  your  tantrums. 

Mr.  W.  Then  why  do  you  provoke  me  to  it  ? 
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Mrs.  W.  I  provoke  you  !  I  only  tell  you  of  your 
faults,  and  you  have  not  temper  to  hear  of 
them.  . 

Mr.  W.  You  are  very  sharp-sighted  in  spying 
out  my  faults,  methinks ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
either  shut  your  eyes  upon  your  own,  or  find 
them  too  incurable  to  meddle  with. 

Mrs.  IF.  I  plead  to  no  fault  but  the  fault  of 
keeping  terms  with  you  ;  and  that  I’m  resolved 
to  correct  out  of  hand.  I’ll  put  up  with  your  ill- 
humours  no  longer;  my  father,  my  family,  the 
whole  town,  shall  know  your  treatment  of  me.  I 
could  bear  my  lot  well  enough  if  the  world  did 
but  know  I  were  not  that  happy  wife  they  sup¬ 
pose  me  to  he. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Lady  Ruby. 

[Exit. 

Mr.  IF.  Best  impart  your  sorrows  to  her,  then ; 
she,  you  know,  is  your  bosom  friend. 

Enter  LADY  RUBY. 

Mrs.  IF.  My  dear  Lady  Ruby  ! 

Lady  R.  My  dear  Mrs.  Wrangle  ! 

Mr.  IF.  Here’s  a  tender  greeting.  An  honest 
man  would  suppose  these  women  had  a  regard 
for  each  other ;  nothing  less  at  heart  with 
either. 

(Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Oh,  you  incorrigible  creature  !  Tete- 
a-tete  with  your  own  wife  ! 

Mr.  W.  I  have  the  grace,  at  least,  of  taking  a 
hint,  when  the  friends  of  my  wife  would  dis¬ 
pense  with  my  company. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Lady  R.  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?  Upon  m^ 
life,  Lydia,  you  have  spoilt  that  good  man  of 
yours,  and  made  him  as  freakish  as  a  humoured 
child.  There  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  that 
silly  sex  can  bear  being  petted. 

Mrs.  IF.  Never  think  about  him  ;  he  grows 
quite  intolerable. 

Lady  R.  Bless  me  !  I  could  not  have  believed 
it ! 

Mrs.  IF.  No  ;  because  you  will  believe  me  what 
I  am  not,  never  have  been,  nor  ever  shall  be — 
happy  with  that  man.  My  temper  is  quick,  bis 
sullen;  my  nature  is  open  and  sincere,  his  dark 
and  jealous. 

Lady  R.  He  jealous  ?  Mr.  Wrangle  jea-« 
lous  ? 

Mrs.  IF.  Oh !  extremely  so. 

Lady  R.  I  could  not  have  believed  it. 

Mrs.  W.  Nor  cannot  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  com¬ 
prehend  why  you  could  not  have  believed  it ! 
Because,  though  I  am  sufficiently  guarded  in  my 
conduct,  especially  before  him,  yet  I  should  hope 
I  am  not  too  vain,  when  I  suppose  some  few  at¬ 
tractions,  some  small  pretensions,  may  still  be 
said  to  belong  to  me ;  though  comparatively  no¬ 
thing  with  what  your  ladyship  possesses. 

Lady  R.  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,  you  have 
charms  in  full  measure  ;  and  if  you  rather  choose 
to  be  complimented  upon  them  than  your  discre¬ 
tion,  your  husband  shall  be  credited  by  me  for  all 
the  jealousy  you  think  fit  to  ascribe  to  him,  with 
as  much  or  as  little  cause  for  it  as  you  may  be 
disposed  to  allow  of. 

Mrs.  IF.  I  believe  there  is  no  woman  but 
would  be  mortified  if  her  husband  was  to  suy  to 
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her,  ‘  It  is  not  iu  your  power  to  moke  me  jea¬ 
lous.  J 

Lady  R.  I  graut  you  the  power  is  desirable, 
the  exercise  of  it  au  experiment  of  some  danger. 
I  is  like  a  dormant  title,  one  would  not  give  it 
up,  though  it  may  not  suit  us  to  assume  it 
Mrs'.  W.  Apropos  to  a  title  -  now  your  year  of 
widowhood  is  up,  have  you  asked  a  certain  ques¬ 
tion  of  that  little  heart  of  yours,  and  has  the  sly 
thing  ever  been  brought  to  confession  about  this 
same  Lord  Sensitive,  who  follows  you  up  and 
down  like  your  shadow  ? 

Lady  R.  Oh,  yes!  I’ve  talked  with  the  sly 
thing,  as  you  call  it,  by  the  hour  about  him, 
anu  a  very  edifying  conversation  it  was,  I  assure 
you. 

Mrs.  W.  Ay,  indeed;  as  how  ? 

Lady  R.  Why,  I  took  it  roundly  to  task  ;  for  I 
began  to  perceive  it  had  got  some  foolish  flutter- 
lugs,  which  you  good  wives  know  nothing  of; 
now  this  I  did  not  like  ;  for,  being  as  you  see,  a 
fiee  woman,  I  resolve  to  profit  by  past  sorrows, 
and  not  enslave  myself  any  more. 

Mrs.  W .  Humph  !  that’s  a  widow’s  resolu¬ 
tion,  made  without  meaning,  and  broken  with¬ 
out  remorse  ;  but,  for  my  part,  as  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  at  all  in  love  with  him,  I  must 
wonder  what  amusement  you  can  find  in  tor¬ 
menting  him. 

Lady  R.  La !  child,  the  man  torments  himself  - 
he  takes  all  the  trouble  off  my  hands,  and  makes 
me  a  by-stander  in  my  own  quarrels.  He  sees 
things  that  never  had  existence,  hears  things 
that  were  never  said,  -and  seems  to  have  a 
phantom  ever  at  his  beek  ;  like  a  conjuror’s 
familiar,  that  whispers  in  his  ear,  and  drives 
him  upon  extravagances  that  exceed  all  credi¬ 
bility. 

Enter  a  Servant . 

Scr.  Lord  Sensitive  begs  permission  to  pay  his 

respects  to  you. 

Lady  R.  Look  you  there,  now ;  phantom  again ; 
Refer  send  him  away  ;  for  if  he  gets  a  haunt  of 
your  house,  he’ll  be  under  your  couch,  behind 
your  bed-curtains  ;  not  a  corner,  closet,  nor  cup¬ 
board  will  be  free  from  him. 

Mrs.  W.  Now  I  won’t  send  him  away,  for  I 
perceive  she’s  jealous.  Provoking  creature  l 
liow  vexatiously  well  dressed  she  is  !  (Aside.) 
Show  my  Lord  Sensitive  up. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Enter  LORD  SENSITIVE. 

Lord  S.  I  have  presumed  upon  the  privilege  of 

an  old  acquaintance  — 

Mrs.  W.  To  come  in  search  of  a  new  one.  I  am 
much  beholden  to  Lady  Ruby  for  the  honour  of 
this  visit. 

Lord  S.  Now  that  is  quite  cruel,  Mrs. 
Wrangle;  it  really  gives  me  pain;  but  it  is  my 
misfortune  to  have  every  attention  of  mine  mis¬ 
understood. 

Mrs.  W.  Would  your  lordship  be  understood, 
then,  to  have  no  attention  for  any  lady  iu  this 
room  besides  myself  ? 

Lord  S.  I  would  be  thought  not  to  want  more 
temptations  than  one  for  visiting  Mrs.  Wrangle; 
but  whatever  interpretation  you  may  please  to 
put  upon  my  attentions,  I  must,  think  myself 
highly  honoured  when  they  are  regarded  as  an 
abject,  either  by  yourself  or  Lady  Ruby. 
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Lady  R.  My  lord  1  Meaning  me  ? 

Lord  S.  Madam  ! 

Lady  R.  I  thought  I  heard  my  own  name,  chat 
was  all. 

Lord  S.  And  do  I  offend  by  pronouncing  it  ? 
If  so,  I  fear  I  am  guilty  even  iu  my  sleep,  nay, 
in  my  prayers ;  for  I  am  apt  to  name  you 
them 

Mrs ,  W.  Now  that’s  too  much,  by  all  that’s 
tender  !  Heavens !  what  a  Philander  ?  Such, 
milk-aud-sugar  speeches  make  me  sick. 

(Aside.) 

Lord  S.  I  am  very  unlucky,  ladies,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  unseasonably  intrude  upon  some  more  in¬ 
teresting  busiuess  ;  Lady  Ruby’s  thoughts,  at 
least,  seem  to  be  otherwise  engaged  than  upon 
the  present  subject. 

Lady  R.  You  are  not  quite  out  of  your  guess  ; 
they  were,  just  then,  upon  a  ramble.  I  think, 
my  lord,  you  was  last  summer  iu  Italy. 

Lord  S.  In  Italy  !  Yes,  yes,  madam  ;  I  was  in 
Italy. 

Lady  It.  Did  you  visit  Padua  ? 

Lord  S-  Padua  t  No — Wbat  do  I  say  ?  Yes,  I 
have  been  at  Padua. 

Lady  R.  Did  you  make  any  long  stay  there  ? 
Lord  S.  Really  I  I  have  almost  forgot  how 
long  I  stayed.  But,  pray,  madam,  why  do  yon 
wish  to  know  ?  Have  you  any  particular  motive 
for  inquiring  how  long  I  stayed  at  Padua,  or 
what  passed  whilst  I  was  there  ? 

Lady  R .  None,  none  at  ail ;  not  the  least  curi¬ 
osity,  be  assured. 

Mrs.  W.  Don’t  believe  her,  my  lord;  she  has  a 
motive  for  everything,  and  never  speaks  without 
forethought. 

Lady  R.  How  can.  you  say  so  ?  Oh,  you  spiteful 
tliiug,  what  a  persecution  have  you  drawn  upon 
me ! 

Lord  S.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  Lady  Ruby,  you 
have  alarmed  me.  I  feel  everything  that  falls 
from  you,  and  am  tremblingly  alive  to  tire 
slightest  whisper  that  may  wound  my  reputa¬ 
tion  where  I  am  most  interested  to  guard  it.  I 
entreat,  if  you  have  heard  anything  against  me, 
that  you  will  suffer  me  to  defend  myself. 

Mrs.  W.  No  time  like  the  present ;  therefore. 
I’ll  charitably  leave  you  together  ;  which  is  a 
good-natured  way  of  making  you  perfectly  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  each  other. 

[Aside,  and  exit . 
Lord  S.  It  is  now  in  your  power.  Lady  Ruby, 
to  make  this  abrupt  departure  of  Mrs.  Wrangle’s 
tire  kindest  action  of  her-  life,  and  the  happiest 
moment  of  mine — 

Lady  R.  My  lord,  I  don’t  perfectly  understand 
you. 

Lord  S.  By  permitting  me  to  justify  my  cha¬ 
racter  to  your  eutire  satisfaction.  I  will  sup¬ 
pose,  madam,  you  have  heard  that  I  had  au  idle 
attaclimeut  at  Padua. 

Ladu  R.  I  did  not  hear  it  was  idle. 

Lord  S  Admit  it  was  a  serious  one,  then,  for 
argument’s  sake ;  such  fooleries,  I  should 
hope,  do  not  slick  fast  to  a  man’s  character 
especially  after  the  object  is  shaken  off  and  for¬ 
gotten. 

Lady  R.  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  worst  part  of 
tlie  story,  if  the  lady  was  not  unworthy  ;  but  I 
am  uo  iuquisitor. 

Lord  S.  I'll  not  impeach  the  lady’s  repntat'on 
neither  will  I  allow  it  to  be  said  I  have  dealt  dis’ 
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honourably  with  her  iu  any  shape.  If  auy  gentle¬ 
man  dares  to  fix  that  aspersion  upon  me,  I  am 
ready  with  my  answer. 

Lady  R.  I  don't  doubt  it ;  there’s  a  certain  ar¬ 
gument  that  answers  everything. 

Lord  S.  I  guess  from  whom  your  information 
is  derived.  Mr.  Frederick  Mowbray  has  been  at 
Padua  ;  is  there  still,  perhaps — 

Lady  R.  Hold,  hold  !  I  must  set  you  right  in 
one  particular  ;  and  I  insist  on  your  believing 
me,  when  I  declare  to  you,  upon  my  honour,  that 
Frederick  Mowbray  is  not  my  informer,  neither 
does  my  information  come  by  any  other  channel 
from  him. 

Lord  S.  May  I  ask  the  lady’s  name  you  suppose 
me  to  have  been  attached  to  ? 

Lady  R.  Sabina  Rosny  ;  of  noble  parents,  who 
had  perished  under  the  axe  iu  France  ;  an 
orphan,  fugitive,  young,  beautiful,  and  friend¬ 
less. 

Lord  S.  I  befriended  her,  I  protected  her !  If 
our  best  deeds  are  to  be  perverted  by  detrac¬ 
tion,  and  then  urged  against  us  as  crimes,  who 
is  safe  ? 

Lady  R.  Innocence 

Lord  S.  Well,  madam,  I  hope  that  is  my 
case. 

Lady  R.  I  hope  it  is ;  and  if  it  is,  you’ll  treat 
such  stories  with  contempt. 

Lord  S.  And  so  I  do ;  but  I  am  penetrated,  cut 
to  the  heart,  confounded  with — with  contrition 
— no,  not  that — but  with  shame  and  vexation, 
that  such  stories  should  be  entertained  by  you 
in  any  serious  light. 

Lady  R.  Your  agitation  makes  them  serious. 

Lord  S.  My  agitation  is  proportioned  to  the — 
to  the  agony  it  gives  me  to  say  that  I  regard  my¬ 
self  as  dismissed,  discarded,  banished  from  your 
sight  for  ever. 

Lady  R.  Guilty,  upon  my  honour ! 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  MRS.  WRANGLE. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  my  dear  lady,  you  have  quar¬ 
relled,  as  I  supposed,  and  parted  with  high 
words ;  and  now,  if  his  lordship  should  fall  to 
his  prayers,  I  should  doubt  if  it  will  be  a  blessing 
he’ll  bestow  upon  you. 

Re-enter  LORD  SENSITIVE. 

Lord  S.  I  step  back  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time— Confusion !  Mrs.  Wrangle  here ! 

[E.uf. 

3Irs.  W.  Shall  I  stop  him  ? 

Lady  R.  No ;  I  beseech  you  let  him  go. 

Mrs.  W.  He  is  terribly  agitated. 

Lady  R.  Not  a  whit  more  than  will  do  him 
good;  let  us  hope  his  fermentation  will  reline 
him. 

Mrs.  W.  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  I  see  plainly  how  it 
will  be  ;  you  will  marry  that  man  ;  positively 
you  will  marry  him. 

Lady  R.  If  you  are  positively  right  and  in¬ 
fallible  in  your  predictions,  it  must  be  so ;  if  I 
have  anything  to  say  to  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
doubt ;  but  time  flies  fast  in  your  society,  and  I 
have  been  making  you  a  most  unconscionable 
visit.  May  I  request  your  servant  to  order  up 
my  coach  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Must  I  part  from  you  ?  Who 

waits  ? 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Order  Lady  Ruby’s  servants. 

Lady  R.  Well,  good-bye  to  you  !  We  shall 
meet  at  the  opera. 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear,  de.r  friend,  all  happiness 
attend  you. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Billy  Bustler's  House. 

Enter  BILLY  BUSTLER  and  MRS. 

KA;E. 

Bill y.  Well,  Kate— well,  girl,  now  let  us  hear 
how  it  goes  in  the  kitchen  quarter;  it  comes  a 
little  mal-apropos  to  be  sure,  for  I’m  plaguy 
busy ;  but  I  know  you  like  to  set  out  a  dinner,  so 
give  us  your  bill-o’-fare. 

Kate.  Why,  you  know,  Billy,  this  is  Michael- 
mas-day. 

Billy.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  that  ;fast  enough.  I 
hope  you  have  a  goose. 

Kate.  La,  brother,  how  you  snap  one  up  ;  to  be 
sure  there  is  a  goose. 

Billy.  At  first  course,  I  hope— bottom  dish. 

Kate.  No,  the  goose  is  at  top. 

Billy.  I  tell  you  no ;  my  goose  shall  be  at  hot-- 
tom. 

Kate.  Why,  then,  you  must  have  two  gooses, 
for  no  one  shall  cut  it  up  but  myself.  There’s  a 
boiled  leg  of  corned  poxk  for  your  carving.  I 
hope  you  call  that  a  bottom  dish,  with  a  pease¬ 
pudding  on  one  side,  and  a  bowl  of  apple-sauce 
on  the  other. 

Billy.  I  tell  you  what,  Kate ;  I  can’t  give  up 
the  goose  ;  I  love  to  have  him  under  my  own 
nose,  smoking  with  sage  and  onions.  Oh,  he’s  a 
savoury  fellow !  Can’t  give  him  up,  Kate  ;  can’t, 
upon  my  soul. 

Kate.  Then  you  must  give  up  me  ;  for  I  won’t 
sit  at  table  on  any  other  terms.  You,  indeed,  to 
disimte  with  me  about  tops  and  bottoms  !  With 
me,  who  could  have  set  out  seven  and  eleven  be¬ 
fore  you  was  man  enough  to  tuck  a  napkin  under 
your  chin.  Do,  pr’ytliee,  keep  to  your  own  re¬ 
ceipt-book,  {tnd  leave  me  to  mine ;  I  know  it  all, 
from  a  lark  to  a  loin  of  beef  ;  and  in  the  economy 
of  the  table,  wouldn’t  hold  a  candle  to  Hannah 
Glasse  herself,  if  she  was  living,  and  here  at 
present. 

Enter  DAVID  MOWBRAY. 

David.  Heyday  !  How  came  this  to  pass  ? 
Here’s  a  breeze,  indeed  !  here’s  a  ripple !  Kitty, 
my  charmer,  who  has  vexed  you  ? 

Kate.  Why,  Billy  has  vexed  me  ;  he  will  chat¬ 
ter  about  things  he  knows  nothing  of. 

Billy.  I’ve  done -I’ve  done  ;  serve  up  the 
goose  in  your  own  way, 

David.  Out  upon  him,  for  a  lubber  !  He  has 
been  running  foul  of  the  kitchen  haulyards,  after 
his  old  fashion. 

Billy.  No,  no  ;  it’s  all  over  ;  there’s  an  end  ;  I 
knock  under.  Your  presence.  Pickle,  always 
makes  peace. 
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David.  Why,  how  long  have  you  lived  by  the 
sea,  friend  Bustler,  not  to  find  out  that  it’s  sure 
to.  make  rough  water  where  two  tides  meet  ? 
Kitty’s  temper  is  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  if 
you  won’t  put  in  your  oar.  Come,  come  ;  let  us 
be  all  in  good  humour  with  each  other,  for  I’ve  a 
favour  to  ask  of  you. 

Kate.  What  is  that,  lapwing  ? 

David.  Oh  !  quite  a  small  matter;  I  know  you’ll 
grant  it  at  the  first  word. 

Kate.  It  shall  go  hard  but  I’ll  try  for  it.  Let 
us  hear  it. 

David.  Why,  ’tis  only  to  accommodate  a  friend 
of  mine  with  a  night  or  two’s  lo  ging  in  your 
spare  cabin. 

Kate.  Is  that  all  ? 

David.  Yes;  that’s  all. 

Billy.  Any  friend  of  yours,  my  dear  boy, 
slwill  be  welcome  to  my  house,  bed  and  board., 
for  as  long  as  he  likes.  Why  didn’t  you  bring 
the  gentleman  with  you  ? 

David.  Gentleman !  No,  no ;  the  gentleman 
in  this  case  happens  to  be  a  lady. 

Kate.  Ah!  gemini !  you  1  “-'le  w'cked  devil, 

•oukl  you  foist  your  naug  t  hussies  into  my 
house  P 

David.  Who  says  she’s  a  naughty  hussy  ? 
She’s  as  spotless  a  virgin  as  yourself,  only  she  is 
not  so  obstinately  bent  to  continue  one;  for 
she’s  about  to  be  married  out  of  hand. 

Kate.  Get  you  gone,  get  you  gone  !  I’ll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Billy.  Hold,  hold!  let  us  understand  this  a 
little  better.  What  is  the  lady’s  name  ?  Who 
is  she  going  to  marry  ?  And  how  ai-e  you  in¬ 
terested  about  her  P  I  don’t  think  David  Mow¬ 
bray  would  bring  a  bad  woman  into  my  family. 

David.  Why,  who  can  suppose  I  would  ?  But 
with  respect  to  entering  into  her  history  with 
you,  I  can’t  do  it;  for  ’tis  brother  Frederick’s 
aifair,  and  he’ll  satisfy  you  in  all  points.  It  is 
not  I  that  am  going  to  marry  her,  but  he.  All 
I  know  is,  that  she  is  a  person  of  rank,  and  an 
emigrant.  Take  notice,  I  have  never  seen  her, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  close  secret  from  father. 

Kate.  Billy,  Billy,  if  it  is  a  secret  affair,  don’t 
meddle  or  make  with  it.  As  sure  as  can  be, 
you’ll  get  into  hot  water  with  Sir  Miles  Mow¬ 
bray. 

Billy.  Hot  water,  indeed!  Let  him  take 
care,  then,  he  don’t  scald  his  own  fingers.  I 
sliqll  act  the  straight  part  by  my  friend  David  ; 
if  he  deceives  me,  that  is  his  fault ;  if  I  deceive 
him,  1  am  a  fliucher,  and  no  true  Englishman. 
So,  I  say,  the  lady  shall  be  welcome.  I  say  it, 
and  who  shall  gainsay  it  ? 

David.  Come,  sweet  Kate,  it  only  wants  your 
concurrence;  take  a  little  pity  into  your  heart 
for  a  poor  orphan  stranger,  driven  out  of  her 
own  country  by  the  murderers  of  her  parents, 
aud  give  her  a  small  sample  of  your  hospitality, 
for  the  honour  of  old  England. 

Kate.  Nay,  if  she  is  an  orphan  and  a  stranger, 
and  a  fugitive  from  that  cruel  country,  who  but 
a  monster  would  refuse  to  take  her  in  ?  I’ll  not 
be  outdone  in  charity  by  anybody.  Let  her  come 
when  she  will,  I’ll  do  everything  in  my  power  for 
her. 

Billy.  Well  said,  Kate!  thou  art  a  kind  soul, 
though  a  dear  lover  of  a  little  contradiction. 

David.  When  there’s  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 
what  matters  it  how  you  get  to  it  ?  But  I’m 
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going  to  my  brother ;  and  when  I  bring  him  in 
my  hand,  I  shall  bring  one,  for  whose  honour  I 
will  vouch  with  my  life. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Mr.  Wrangle’s  House. 

Enter  MR.  and  MRS.  WRANGLE. 

Mr.  W.  So,  child,  how  comes  it  that  you  are 
not  at  the  opera  to-night  ? 

Mrs.  W.  The  fates  decreed  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  W.  Nonsense  !  the  fates,  indeed !  You 
have  other  reasons  than  they  can  give  yon. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  if  you  are  not  contented  with 
the  fates,  you  must  make  inquiry  amongst  the 
casualties  Your  coach  broke  down  with  me  at 
the  opera  door. 

Mr.  W.  My  coach  !  My  new  coach  P 

Mrs.  W.  The  very  same ;  and  for  an  accident, 
methinks,  you  have  come  off  reasonably  well. 
If  my  limbs  had  been  broken  at  the  same  time, 
you  would  have  had  double  repairs  on  your 
hands. 

Mr.  W.  Humph !  Are  my  horses  safe  P 

Mrs.  W.  They  are  jobs,  you  know ;  you  need 
have  no  feeling  for  them. 

Mr.  W.  How  did  you  come  home  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Took  the  first  carriage  that  was 
offered  me. 

Mr.  \V.  And  whose  was  that  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Colonel,  colonel— I  can’t  think  of  the 
man’s  name. 

Mr.  W.  Come,  come,  I  know  your  man.  I’ll 
bet  ten  to  one  ’twas  Colonel  Doricourt’s. 

Mrs.  W.  That's  high  odds,  but  you'd  win  the 
wager. 

Mr.  W.  You  came  home  with  Colonel  Dori- 
court  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  W.  D — n  !  then  there  are  more  repairs  on 
my  hands  than  a  broken  carriage ;  there  is  a 
ruined  reputation. 

Mrs.  W.  Carry  in  your  damages  ;  the  gentleman 
will  satisfy  you. 

Mr.  W.  And  do  you  think  I’ll  be  satisfied  with 
this  cool  contempt,  this  insolent  indifference  to 
my  just  remonstrances  ?  No,  madam  ;  your 
new  method  of  insensibility  won’t  serve.  I'll 
make  you  feel  before  we  part. 

Mrs.  W.  Keep  your  temper,  Mr.  Wrangle. 

Mr.  W.  I’ll  not  keep  my  temper. 

Mrs.  W.  Throw  it  aside,  then, and  get  abetter; 
for  it  is  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  no  longer  fit 
for  any  gentleman’s  wear. 


Enter  SIR  MILES  MOWBRAY. 

S  r  M.  So,  so,  so  !  very  good,  very  good  !  Here 
you  both  are,  close  as  ever.  Here  I  left  you,  and 
here  I  find  you,  still  the  same,  ever  fond  and  lov¬ 
ing,  ever  happy  in  each  other. 

Mr.  W.  Oh  !  supremely  happy. 

Mrs.  W.  Both  superlatively  blest. 

Sir  M.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  well.  And  why  are 
you  so  superlatively  blest,  but  because  you  had 
the  grace  to  discover  that  I  could  choose  better-' 
for  you  than  you  could  for  yourself?  Why  is  a 
father  called  the  head  of  his  family,  but  as  it  is 
his  business  to  think  for  all  those  whose  heads 
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can't  think  for  themselves  ?  The  human  heart, 
children,  has  been  my  peculiar  study  ;  and  as  1 
have  kept  myself  exempt  from  all  those  passions 
that  disturb  it,  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  I  am 
master  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  IF.  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  how  you  be¬ 
came  thus  learned  in  the  passions,  having  never 
experienced  the  effects  of  them  ? 

Sir  M.  As  a  physician  finds  out  a  disease  with¬ 
out  feeling  it ;  by  natural  intuition  and  deep  re¬ 
flection. 

Mrs.  W.  And  by  which  of  these  do  you  dis¬ 
cover  to  a  certainty  that  I  am  as  happy  as  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  ? 

Sir  M.  Can  I  fail  to  discover  it  is  day  when  the 
sun  shines  ?  If  there  were  any  hypocrisy  in 
your  heart,  can  you  you  suppose  it  would  escape 
me  ?  When  your  brother  Frederick  was  in  love, 
did  not  I  find  it  out  ?  Yet  I  never  was  the  dupe 
of  that  nonsensical  passion  myself. 

Mrs.  W.  So  I  should  think,  sir,  when  you 
undertook  to  reason  him  out  of  it. 

SirM.  Ay,  madam,  and  now  you  shall  see  I’ll 
reason  him  into  it. 

Mr.  IF.  That  I  should  guess  will  be  no  hard 
task,  if  Lady  Ruby  is  the  object.  Mr.  Mowbray 
will  be  a  happy  mau  if  he  obtains  her. 

Mrs.  IF.  lie’ll  be  a  rich  one,  at  least.  Why 
you  should  so  decidedly  say  he  will  be  a  happy 
one,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess,  because  I  know  the 
lady  is  no  favourite  of  yours. 

Mr.  IF.  I  can  have  no  favourites,  whilst  one 
reigns  mistress  of  my  heart,  compared  with 
whom  all  other  objects  are  as  nothing. 

Sir  M.  Do  you  hear  that,  Liddy  ?  By  my  soul. 
Wrangle,  though  I  say  it  to  my  daughter’s  face 
(and  she's  a  good  girl,  I  confess),  thou  art  enough 
to  spoil  any  wife  in  England. 

Mrs.  IF.  Not  with  kindness,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  IF.  Can  I  possibly  be  too  kind  to  such  a 
wife  ?  , 

Sir  M.  No ;  but  you  may  talk  too  much  about 
it ;  you  may  turn  her  head  with  too  many  fine 
speeches. 

Mrs.  IF.  I  wish  you  had  heard  what  fine 
speeches  he  made  to  me  just  now. 

Sir  M.  I  don’t  doubt  it. 

Mrs.  IF.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  my  coach 
broken  down  at  the  opera.  I  have  seen  husbands 
that  will  fret  and  fume  at  such  an  accident,  and 
scold  the  poor  wife  without  mercy. 

SirM.  Ay,  those  are  peevish,  paltry  fellows, 
truly ! 

Mrs.  IF.  Are  they  not?  Yet  even  these,  who 
are  such  tyrants  out  of  sight,  shall  be  syco¬ 
phants  to  your  face,  and  pass  themselves  upon 
the  world  for  the  best  of  husbands,  by  the  mean 
resource  of  flattery  and  fine  speeches. 

Sir  M.  Very  true ;  they  are  the  most  loathsome 
characters  in  nature. 

Mrs.  IF.  I  think  so,  from  my  soul ;  and  all  the 
while  the  poor  wife,  though,  in  fact,  the  most 
miserable  of  beings,  shall  be  falsely  supposed 
the  happiest  of  women. 

Sir  M.  That  is  the  most  provoking  circum¬ 
stance  of  all. 

Mrs.  IF.  Insupportably  so,  in  my  opinion.  Then 
the  odious  creature  is  so  jealous  upon  every 
trifling  occasion,  and  so  petulant  withal,  that 
one  knows  not  which  he  is  most  to  be  despised 
for,  his  captiousness  or  his  cruelty. 

Sir  M.  Ah  !  child,  child !  had  you  been  refrac- 
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tory  and  self-willed,  all  these  miseriesjmight  have 
fallen  upon  you  ;  whereas,  by  following  my  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  great  concern  of  life,  you  have  all 
the  blessings  of  wedlock,  and  escape  its  sorrows. 
So,  farewell !  I  leave  you  happy  ;  I  have  made 
you  happy.  And  if  I  have  the  same  success  with 
Lady  Ruby,  to  whom  I  am  now  going,  we  shall 
all  be  happy. 

[ Exit . 

Mr.  IF.  My  dearest  life,  permit  me  to  attend 
upon  you;  honour  me  so  far  as  to  give  me  yo\ir 
hand. 

Mrs.  IF.  Oh  !  that  I  could  recall  the  day  when 
I  did  give  you  my  hand!  Neither  force,  nor 
flattery,  nor  all  the  fortune  upon  earth,  should 
prevail  with  me  to  consent  to  it. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Chamber  in  Lady  Ruby’s  House. 

Enter  LADY  RUBY  and  a  Waiting  Womai 

Lady  R.  When  Lord  Sensitive’s  confident  al 
servant  informed  you  of  his  attachment  for  Sa¬ 
bina  Rosny,  did  he  speak  of  her  as  a  woman  of 
character ? 

W.  Woman.  Oh!  yes,  my  lady;  he  gave  the 
young  gentlewoman  a  very  high  character. 

Lady  R.  For  her  discretion,  I  ask  you  ? 

IF.  Woman.  For  her  good  qualities,  my  lady, 
her  accomplishments,  and,  above  all,  for  her 
beauty. 

Lady  R.  Pooh !  her  beauty  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  I  am  simply  talking  of  her  character,  of 
her  conduct. 

•  IF.  Woman.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  did  not 
think  it  handsome  to  be  over  curious  about  con¬ 
duct  ;  for  I  concluded  Mr.  Carrington  too  much, 
a  man  of  honour  to  betray  his  master’s  secrets. 

Lady  R.  So  it  should  seem,  indeed,  by  his  tak¬ 
ing  you  into  counsel  for  the  keeping  them.  You 
may  leave  me. 

o  :it  W.  Womc?i. 

Enter  a  Servant . 

Ser.  Lord  Sensitive  delivered  this  himself  ;  and 
bids  me  say  he  attends  to  know  your  ladyship’s 
pleasure. 

( Delivers  a  note.) 

Lady  R.  Very  well.  [Exit  Serranf.J  So  !  here’s 
another  explanation  to  undergo.  Ah !  man, 
man  !  Positively  thou  art  the  most  irrational, 
nonsensical  animal  in  the  creation. 

Enter  LORD  SENSITIVE. 

Lord  S.  Am  I  permitted,  once  more,  to  ap¬ 
proach  you  ? 

Lady  R.  You  have  the  same  permission,  my 
lord,  that  you  always  had. 

Lord  S.  I  am  sensible  my  visits  can  no  longer 
be  acceptable  to  you.  Where  suspicion  has 
taken  hold,  kindness  cannot  keep  its  place  ;  I 
had,  therefore,  determined  never  to  intrude 
again;  but  a  natural  wish  to  attempt  my  justifi¬ 
cation,  and,  more  than  all,  a  natural  weakness, 
whieh  my  heart  cannot  instantly  shake  off,  in¬ 
duce  me  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to 
solicit  an  admission. 

Lady  R.  I  am  happy  to  see  your  lordship  upo  n 
any  terms ;  and  I  hope  you.  will  repeat  your  visits 
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for  the  last  time  so  often,  that  our  acquaintance 
will  improve  by  it. 

Lord  S.  Ah!  madam— madam,  whilst  you  can 
sport  with  my  feelings  in  this  manner,  your 
levity  convinces  me  how  indifferent  I  am  to  you. 
Nay,  I  believe  from  my  soul,  I  am  become  your 
aversion;  and  I  am  astonished,  when  your  lady¬ 
ship  so  well  knows  the  real  motives  of  my  visits 
here,  you  have  not  ordered  your  doors  to  be  shut 
against  so  unwelcome  an  intruder. 

Lad'j  B.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  is  our  quarrel 
just  now  ?  And  why  should  my  doors,  that  are 
apt  to  be  open  to  all  persons  of  honour,  and  my 
friends  in  general,  be  shut  against  you  in  par¬ 
ticular  ? 

Lord  S.  Because  I  understand  some  tattling 
busy-body  has  impressed  you  with  unfavourable 
notions  of  my  conduct,  in  an  affair  which  delicacy 
forbids  me  to  explain. 

Lady  R.  Then  let  delicacy  prevail  with  you  to 
forbear  the  subject.  We  may  be  good  friends 
without  searching  into  the  secrets  of  each  other's 
heart. 

Lord  S.  Right,  madam  ;  ’tis  a  compromise  that 
saves  us  both  from  an  unpleasant  task.  My  heart 
is  not  pure  enough  for  your  inspection  ;  yours, 
were  I  to  search  it,  would  diselose  all  the  tender 
feelings,  all  the  fond  unabated  affections,  that 
are  there  glowing  and  alive  for  a  certain  person, 
who  sways  it  still,  though  absent  and  neglectful. 
'Sde.ith  !  madam,  it  is  a  discovery  that  would 
drive  me  into  madness  ;  nor  will  I  stoop  to  friend¬ 
ship  where  I  have  once  aspired  to  love. 

Lady  R.  That  is  sincere,  at  least ;  you  think  my 
nature  steady  to  a  first  attachment ;  credit  your¬ 
self  for  the  same  principle,  and  we  have  each  of 
us  our  separate  pursuits  ;  they  clash  no  longer. 

Lord  S.  May  I,  then,  be  permitted  to  ask  you 
one  plain  question  ? 

Bad//  R.  With  all  my  heart ;  propose  it. 

Lord  S.  Are  you  not,  at  this  moment,  still  so 
wedded  to  a  first  attachment,  as  to  be  no  longer 
susceptible  of  any  other  ? 

Lady  R  That  is  a  question,  let  me  observe  to 
you,  that  none  but  the  most  intimate  friend 
could  expect  an  answer  to ;  how,  then,  can  your 
lordship  look  for  it,  when  you  will  not  submit  to 
be  regarded  in  that  character  ? 

Lord  S.  But  if  a  lover  presumed  to  put  such  a 
question,  would  you  wave  it  in  his  case  P 

Lady  R.  If  he  were  a  man  I  disliked,  I  might, 
perhaps,  avail  myself  of  so  fair  an  opportunity 
for  getting  rid  of  him  ;  if  he  were  one  I  este-  med, 

I  should  be  sorry  to  find  he  had  so  self-torment¬ 
ing  a  curiosity  belonging  to  him. 

Lord  S.  Oh  !  loveliest  of  women  !  ever  charm¬ 
ing,  ever  irresistible  !  Pardon  my  too-anxious 
sensibility,  and  pity  one  who  lives  but  in  your 
sight.  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  Scorn 
me,  trifle  with  me,  torture  me  as  you  will,  still 
I  must  adore  you. 

Lad  i  R.  Must  you  be  always  in  extremes? 
Now  you  are  more  intolerable  than  ever.  Let  go 
my  hand,  I  desire  of  you. 

Lord  S.  Grudge  me  not  this  short  respite  from 
my  anguish  ;  for  pity’s  sake,  do  not  leave  me. 

Lady  R.  Positively,  I  must.  Ah  !  you  have 
crushed  my  hand  ;  release  it,  I  beseech  you. 

Lord  S.  Spare  me  these  few  moments  ;  I  am 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  flatter  myself  they 
can  last. 

Lady  R.  I  hardly  think  they  should  ;  I  don’t  be- 
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lieve  any  human  hand  could  bear  to  be  so  squeezed 
much  longer. 

Lord  S.  Thus  let  me  atone  the  injury  I  have 
done  it. 

( Kisses  her  hand.) 

Lady  R.  I  perceive,  my  lord,  our  interviews 
should  last  no  longer  than  whilst  we  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  controversy.  As  soon  as  ever  we 
begin  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  it  is  time  we  should 
part. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Miles  Mowbray  begs  the  honour  of 
a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  your  lady¬ 
ship. 

Lord  S.  There,  there,  there !  all  my  appre¬ 
hensions  are  verified. 

Lad  i  R.  Hush,  hush!  Wait  without  a  few 
moments.  ( Servant  retires.)  I  confess  I  am 
puzzled  to  account  for  this  visit. 

Lord  S.  So  am  not  I.  His  motives  are  too 
clear  yonr  fortune  is  the  loadstone.  He  comes 
to  make  proposals  for  his  son. 

Lady  R.  Ridiculous!  Go,  go!  you  shall  not  stay 
a  minute  longer ;  I  must  admit  him.  Who  waits"? 
(Servant  advances.)  Tell  Sir  Miles  Mowbray  I 
am  at  bis  service. 

Lord  S.  Well,  madam,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  if 
Sir  Miles’s  business  is  so  very  interesting— 

Lady  R.  Don’t  be  so  tiresome. 

Lord  S.  I  will  obey ;  and  yet— Oh !  Lady  Ruby, 
think  of  me ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  SIR  MILES  MOWBRAY. 

Sir  Iff.  I  am  your  ladyship’s  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant.  Greatly  obliged  to  you  for  this  indulgence 
— very  greatly  obliged  to  you,  indeed.  I  am  a 
suitor  to  your  ladyship,  under  favour,  for  a  few 
moments  of  your  patience,  if  my  request  be  not 
unseasonable. 

Lady  R.  I  am  entirely  at  your  command.  Sir 
Miles.  Be  pleased  to  take  a  chair. 

Sir  M  Not  so,  my  lady.  Let  me  e  treat  you 
to  be  seated  first. 

Lady  R.  Pray  use  no  ceremony.  With  your 
leave,  1  will  sit  by  vou. 

Sir  iff.  I  humbly  thank  you.  In  truth,  my 
lady,  I  do  greatly  covet  to  be  near  you,  near  in 
every  sense.  Believe  me,  I  should  greet  the 
moment  as  the  happiest  of  my  life  that  connected 
me  and  mine  in  the  closest  and  nearest  alliance 
with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R.  Has  that  always  been  your  wish  ? 

Sir  Iff.  Madam  !— My  lady  !— Aliein  !  I  am  not 
sure  I  rightly  comprehend  your  ladyship’s 
question. 

Lady  R.  If  I  remind  you  of  your  past  opiuion, 
Sir  Miles,  it  is  because  I  would  not  have  you  be 
deceived  as  to  your  present  one.  I  do  not  think 
that  within  the  period  since  you  and  I  have 
ceased  to  be  acquainted,  I  have  any  such  acquire¬ 
ments  to  boast  of  as  sli  uld  induce  you  to  think 
better  of  me  now  that  I  am  a  widow,  than  you 
did  before  I  was  a  wife. 

Sir  iff.  ’Tis  a  proof  of  your  mod  sty  that  you 
are  pleased  to  say  so  ;  and  what  is  so  engaging  ? 
’Tis  a  token  of  your  candour  aud  sincerity- 
amiable  qualities !- and  I  always  did  you  the 
justice  to  say  that  you  possessed  them  in  a  very 
eminent  degree 
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Lady  R.  Indeed !  did  you  say  that  ? 

Sir  M.  I  did — I  did,  upon  my  soul.  I  said  it, 
and  I  thought  it. 

Lady  R  Then  I  suspect  you  do  uot  tliiuk  1  etter 
of  a  woman  for  being  only  modest,  candid,  and 
sincere. 

Sir  AT.  Pardon  me,  madam !  Can  I  give  a 
stronger  proof  how  highly  I  esteem  those  virtues 
than  by  tendering  you  my  son,  my  eldest  son, 
Frederick  ? 

Lady  R.  Bless  me !  would  you  recommend  so 
bad  a  bargain  to  your  sou  ? 

Sir  if.  How  so,  my  lady  ? — how  so  ?  Why  do 
you  say  so  bad  a  bargain  ? 

Lady  R  Because  you  have  only  reckoned  up  a 
gagged  troop  of  virtues,  which  you  once  turned 
from  your  doors,  when  they  were  in  better 
plight  than  at  present,  w  thout  naming  money, 
which,  I  believe,  in  your  opinion,  is  a  virtue 
worth  them  all. 

Sir  M.  I  know  the  value  of  money,  madam, 
though  I  won’t  call  it  a  virtue;  and  I  own  to 
you  that  Sir  Paul  Ruby's  property,  so  worthily  be¬ 
queathed  to  your  ladyship,  consolidated  with 
what  Frederick,  as  my  heir,  may  expect,  are 
circumstiinces  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  a  pi  udent  father. 

Lady  R.  Well,  Sir  Miles,  I  am  still  so  much 
your  son’s  friend  as  to  rejoice  at  having  dis¬ 
covered  that  when  interest  prompts  you  to  seek 
out  an  alliance  for  him,  the  good  qualities  of  the 
lady  you  contract  with  will  be  no  bar  to  your  bar¬ 
gain. 

Sir  If.  Very  much  on  the  contrary — very  much, 
indeed ;  and,  therefore,  let  me  hope,  my  good 
lady,  when  my  son,  whom  1  look  for  hourly, 
shall  arrive,  you  will  graciously  permit  me  to  lay 
him  at  your  feet.  Iu  this  hope,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave 

Lad  ;  R.  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  What¬ 
ever  hopes  you  are  pleased  to  found  upon  this 
conversation,  I  must  candidly  tell  you  they  are 
not  at  all  to  be  depended  upou  ;  and  recollect. 
Sir  Miles,  that  if  my  affection  for  your  son  ls 
now  extinguished,  it  was  your  owu  authority 
that  put  an  end  to  it.  Let  me  add  that  if  1  am 
not  greatly  flattered  by  the  honour  of  this  visit, 
it  is  because  I  clearly  comprehend  the  motives 
of  it. 

Sir  M.  My  lady,  I— I  -I  am  your  very  humble 
servant. 

Lady  R.  Your  most  obedient,  Sir  Miles  Mow¬ 
bray.  Who  waits  ?  [E-cit  Sir  M.]  Oh  !  Frede¬ 
rick,  Frederick  !  False,  forgetful  man  J  Did  you 
but  feel  those  wishes  which  your  iuterested 
father  expresses,  how  little  would  you  need  an 
advocate — how  easily  would  my  resentment  be 
appeased ! 

[ Exit . 
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SCENE  I. — Bitty  Bustler’s  House. 

FREDERICK  MOWBRAY  and  SABINA 
ROSNY  discovered. 

Fred.  Friend  of  my  life!  my  benevrlent  pre¬ 
server!  I  have  now  liappily  accomplished  one 


effort  of  my  gratitude,  by  escorting  you  to  an 
asylum,  where  persecution  cannot  reach  you. 

Sabina.  Generous  Mowbray  !  I  do  wish  to  tell 
you,  in  the  language  you  have  taught  me,  how 
my  poor  heart  is  penetrated  with  your  goodness 
to  me.  But  I  am  not  eloquent.  I  can  only  say 
I  do  thank  you  for  your  care  of  me,  and  for 
bringing  me  to  your  charitable  country,  whioli  I 
do  honour  from  my  soul.  Indeed,  I  do  honour 
j  it ;  but,  alas!  it  is  not  for  me  ever  to  be  happy 
'  in  it. 

j  Fred.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  I  am  incapable  of 
deceiving  you.  Tli.s  iustaut  I  am  going  to  my 
j  father ;  and,  be  assured,  it  shall  not  be  many 
days  before  the  dubious  situation  you  are  in 
shall  be  honourably  done  away,  and  all  my 
promises  fulfilled. 

Sabina.  No,  no,  no ;  my  good  friend.  I  shall 
not  call  upon  you  from  those  promises.  We  are 
I  uovv  iu  England,  and  those  promises  are  nothing 
l  — they  are  void. 

j  Fred.  Wliat  can  you  mean,  Sabina?  Do  you 
suspect  iny  integrity  ? 

i  Sabina.  1  do  not  suspect  you  at  all.  But  you 
1  was  sick,  take  notice,  very  sick,  and  deranged  iu 
your  seuses,  when,  because  I  did  do  my  possible, 
iu  p  ty  and  compassion,  to  assist  you  in  your 
malady,  you  was  pleased  to  make  those  promises 
you  speak  ;  and  I  did  let  them  pass  for  the  time, 
saying  nothing  to  the  contrary  of  them,  because 
they  were  very  good  and  commodious  for  me,  as 
,  a  single  woman,  travelling  alone  with  you,  under 
j  protection  of  your  honour;  but  now  that  you  are 
1  at.  home  again,  and,  thanks  to  heaven!  in  good 
health,  I  shall  uot  be  so  base  to  let  you 
ruin  yourself  by  marrying  poor  me,  only  because 
you  pledged  your  word  when  you  did  hardly 
.  know  what  the  word  meant. 

Fred.  Nobly  conceived!  But  I  am  not  that 
wretch  to  sacrifice  my  honour  to  a  mean  merce¬ 
nary  evasion.  Though  my  heart  has  been 
wounded,  as  you  know,  it  has  uot  been  debased  • 
and  I  am  determined  to  go  this  instunt  to  my 
father,  and  announce  the  resolution  I  have 
taken. 

Sabina.  Stop,  I  conjure  you,  stop!  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  to  tell  you.  AL  !  miscri- 
cordc ,  wliat  is  a-coiniug  now  ? 

Enter  LADY  RUBY. 

Lady  R.  Bless  me  !  I  did  not  know  this  room 
was  occupied.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  Mr 
Mowbray  ! 

Fred,  Lady  Ruby !  this  is,  indeed,  a  surprise 

Lady  R.  I  desire  I  may  not  break  in  upon  your 
conference,  sir.  My  business  with  the  master  of 
tins  house  may  be  transacted  in  bis  office 

Fred.  Our  conference,  madam,  is  at  an  end.  I 
was  ou  the  point  of  my  departure. 

LadyR.  By  no  means  let  me  hasten  it.  I  should 

lie  sorry  to  deprive  the  lady  of  one  moment  of 
your  company. 

Fred,  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  he  the 
lady  s  companion  for  some  time,  and  we  are  iust 
arrived  in  England.  Mad  »inoiselle  Rosuy  is  an 
emigrant  of  noble  birth,  as  much  to  be  admired 
for  her  virtues,  us  she  is  to  be  pitied  for  her 
misfortunes. 

Lady  R.  Rosuy !  is  that  the  lady’s  name  ? 

Sabina.  Yes,  madam,  Chat  is  my  name.  Alas ! 

I  am  the  last  tliat  near  it.  Those  that  did 
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honour  to  it  once,  are  now  no  more 
miserable,  solitary  relict. 

Lady  R.  So  young  an  orphan !  How  my  heart 
bleeds  for  you ! 

Sabina.  How  good,  to  feel  for  the  distressed 
and  stranger  !  Ah  !  had  yo*  known  my  parents ! 
They  perished  at  Marseilles.  1  lied  to  Padua  ; 
but  sorrow  overtook  me.  I  had  great  sufferings 
there. 

Lady  R.  I  can  well  believe  it.  Lord  Sensitive 
has  that  to  answer  for. 

(Aside.) 

Feed.  Sabina,  you  shall  spare  yourself  the  pain¬ 
ful  recital.  Lady  Ruby,  if  I  rightly  know  her,  is 
not  curious  to  inquire  into  the  private  histories 
of  the  unfortunate. 

Lady  R.  In  point  of  idle  curiosity,  I  hope  you 
do  me  more  than  justice;  but  to  know  misfor¬ 
tunes  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  them,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  am  curious.  If  Mademoiselle 
Rosuy  should  prefer  the  protection  of  oue  of  her 
own  sex  to  her  present  situation,  my  heart  and 
house  are  open  to  receive  her. 

Sabina.  Oh!  that  is  a  great  consideration  for 
me,  truly. 

Lady  li.  What  say  you,  amiable  Sabina  ?  Iam, 
like  you,  a  solitary  woman.  Will  you  consent  to 
bo  my  companion  and  friend? 

Sabina.  1  have  all  possible  emprcssement  for 
your  goodness,  and  certainly  so  charming  a  lady 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  tender  heart  fcr  the  un¬ 
happy  ;  but  I  am  without  a  friend  in  England, 
except  this  worthy  gentleman,  find  I  do  think  he 
will  advise  me  for  the  best.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  not  quite  estranged  to  one  another. 
Mr.  Mowbray  is  very  honourable  and  good  to 
poor  me  ;  I  pray  you,  let  me  hear  what  he  will 
say. 

Lady  R.  Speak,  Frederick. 

Fred.  I  scarce  know  how  to  answer. 

Lady  R.  If  you  believe  me  worthy  of  the  trust, 
aud  sincere  in  wishing  for  it  — 

Fred.  How  can  I  doubt  of  either  ?  But  my 
connexion  with  this  lady  is  a  delicate  one. 

Lady  R.  I  must  suppose  it  is  an  honourable 

0afved.  In  the  strictest  sense.  Gratitude,  not 
less  than,  under  Providence,  for  my  life,  binds 
me  to  Sabina  Rosny.  Through  the  sad  period  of 
an  excruciating  illness,  her  soothing  pity  was 
my  only  support.  Snatched  by  lier  care  from 
death,  or  a  condition  worse  than  death,  could  I 
do  less  than  dedicate  wliat’s  left  of  life  and 
senses  to  the  generous  preserver  of  them  ?  I 
a  li  now  going  to  my  father.  I  need  not  say  how 
much  my  fate  depends  upon  that  interview. 

Sabina.  No,  no,  no  !  I  do  once  more  pray  and 
implore  of  yon,  Mr.  Frederick,  not  to  speak  of 
me  to  your  father.  I  have  reasons  for  that, 
which  it  would  be  great  pain  and  difficulty  tor 
me  to  explicate  to  you  ;  but  since  my  lady  is  so 
pood  to  permit  me  to  come  to  her,  I  do  pray  you 
let  me  avail  in'  self  of  her  kind  favour ;  and, 
then,  when  I  will  make  my  confession  to  her, 
you  shall  find  yourself  very  happy  that  you  have 
not  spoken  to  your  father. 

Fred.  Go,  then,  and  may  you  find  your  happi¬ 
ness  where  mine  was  lost !  Oh  !  Lady  Ruby , 
pardon  a  distracted  mind —  , 

Sabina.  Be  tranquil,  my  good  friend  ;  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me  ;  aud  I  am  per* 
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suaded  this  lady,  who  lias  the  beauty  of  au 
angel,  has  also  the  benevolence  of  one. 


I  am  a 


Enter  MRS.  KATE  and  BILLY  BUSTLER, 
hastily , 

Kate.  My  lady,  I  am  your  ladyship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant  l  Pray,  my  lady,  excuse 
this  seeming  want  of  manners.  If  we  had  had 
any  item  of  your  lady  ship’s  doing  us  this  great 
honour,  things  should  have  been  in  another  sort 
of  fashion  to  have  welcomed  such  a  visitor. 

Bilbi.  Sister  and  I  had  but  just  stepped  out. 

Kate.  Yes,  my  lady,  brother  Billy  and  I  bad 
but  just  stepped  out  to  provide  something  dainty 
for  our  charming  guest— and  a  lovely  young  lady 
she  is,  though  I  say  it  to  her  face,  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  your  ladyship  always  excepted. 

Lady  R.  No  apology  to  me,  my  good  Mrs. 
Catherine.  Your  brother  knows  that  my  busi¬ 
ness  relates  only  to  some  small  accounts  of  Sir 
Paul  Ruby’s,  and  those  can  be  adjusted  at  any 
other  time  as  well  as  the  present.  . 

Billy .  They  are  all  ready,  my  lady ;  examined, 
vouched,  and  balanced.  With  your  leave,  I 
will  bring  up  the  abstract,  and  pay  in  the 
amount. 

Lady  R.  Another  time,  if  you  please.  lul 
then,  I  will  trouble  you  to  be  my  banker. 
Everybody  knows  your  punctuality,  my  good 
friend. 

Billy.  Pretty  correct,  pretty  correct,  I  flatter 
myself,  fair  lady.  Haven’t  lost  my  credit  yet— 
hope  I  never  shall. 

Lady  R.  There  is  a  loss,  however,  you  must  be 
prepared  for ;  I  am  going  to  rob  you  of  your 
amiable  guest.  You  must  pardon  me,  if  I  take 
Mademoiselle  Rosny  with  me. 

Billy.  Everything  this  house  contains  is  so 
entirely  at  your  ladyship’s  command,  that  if  you 
were  to  take  away  not  only  my  amiable  guest, 
but  sister  Kate  into  the  bargain,  I  must  submit 
aud  obey. 

Kate.  La  !  brother,  how  you  talk  !  As  if  such 
a  person  as  me  could  be  company  for  her  ladyship. 
But  Miss  Rosny  deserves  better  entertainment 
than  we  can  give  her ;  aud,  to  be  sure,  if  your 
ladyship  so  wishes,  much  as  we  shall  feel  the 
loss  of  her  sweet  society,  yet,  with  Mr.  Frede¬ 
rick’s  consent,  we  shall  resign  her. 

Sabina.  I  am  very  thankful,  indeed  I  am,  good 
madam  and  good  sir,  for  your  politeness ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  more  I  had  known  you, 
the  more  and  more  I  should  have  loved  you ;  but 
adieu  for  1  lie  present !  I  will  pay  you  my  devoirs 
as  soon  as  it  is  in  my  power. 

Kate.  The  blessing  of  blessings  light  upon  you, 
sweet  innocent!  Tliey  must  be  monsters  who 
could  harm  you. 

Lady  R.  Come,  my  d^ar,  are  you  ready  ? 

Sabina.  One  word  with  yon  Mr.  Frederick. 
Ah  !  my  good  friend,  give  me  your  hand.  I  shall 
see  you  soon,  aud  you  shall  know  all  my  sad 
history ;  then  you  will  pity  and  excuse  me. 
Meanwl  ile,  1  do  pray,  if  you  regard  my  happi¬ 
ness,  or  your  own,  say  not  oue  word  to  your 
father  on  the  subject  we  were  speaking  of. 

Fred.  So  far  I  promise  you,  till  the  mystery  is 
cleared  up.  Lady  Ruby,  I  commit  to  your  pro¬ 
tection  a  tender  pledge,  which,  if  I  had  not  kept 
sacred  whilst  under  guardianship  of  my  honour, 
I  were  a  wretch  too  hideous  for  society.  What- 
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she  has  to  reveal  to  you,  I  know  not ;  if  rnisfor- 
'unes,  you  will  pity  them  ;  if  mistakes,  you  will 
pardon  them ;  wronged  she  may  he,  guilty  she 
cannot  be. 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  Frederick,  Frederick !  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you  ;  many  things  to  explain,  and 
something  to  impart  that  will  surprise  you.  Be 
cautious  in  your  language  to  your  father.  After 
you  have  conferred,  let  me  see  you. 

Fred.  Is  it  possible  you  can  wish  ?  Is  there  an 
object  so  unwelcome,  so  proscribed  as  I  am  ? 

Lady  R.  If  your  heart  suggests  that  question, 
why  do  you  trust  me  with  a  charge  so  dear  to 
you  ?  And,  if  you  were  unwelcome,  why  did  I  so¬ 
licit  the  trust  ?  Ah  !  where  is  your  wonted  in¬ 
tuition  ? 

Fred.  I  can  make  no  reply  ;  I’ll  strive  to  fortify 
my  heart,  and  wait  upon  you.  Shall  I  attend 
upon  you  to  your  coach  ? 

Lady  R.  By  no  means ;  stay  where  you  are. 
Here  is  my  beau. 

[Exit,  attended  by  Bustler ,  and  followed 
by  Sabina  and.  Mrs.  Kate. 

F red.  Where  am  I  ?  What  is  this  obscurity 
that  gathers  like  a  cloud  ready  to  burst  upon  me  r 
Sabina  meditates  to  set  me  free — but  why  ?  I 
cannot  penetrate  her  motives.  I  have  no  trace 
of  what  I  may  have  divulged  in  the  wanderings 
of  my  reason.  Perhaps  she  has  discovered  my 
first  love  in  the  person  of  this  lady,  and  means 
to  make  a  generous  sacrifice  of  her  right  in  me. 
I'll  not  permit  it.  No  !  though  my  heart  should 
burst  with  the  recoil  of  that  unconquerable 
affection,  w’  .cli  the  sight  of  my  enchantress  has 
revived,  J  uever  will  submit  to  be  a  villain,  and 
abandon  my  preserver,  David ! 

Enter  DAVID  MOWBRAY. 


surprised.  I  am  his  son  in  all  lawful  service ; 
but  where  my  honour  is  engaged,  friend  David, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  an  honest 
heart  ought  not  to  be  shaken  either  by  menaces 
or  soothings ;  so  let  us  boldly  set  forward,  face 
our  fortune,  and  defy  its  malice. 

David.  Come  on,  my  brave  fellow ;  to  the  last 
breath  of  my  life  I  will  stand  by  you ;  and  if 
father  cuts  you  off  with  a  shilling,  and  leaves 
me  his  estate,  the  shilling  shall  be  mine,  and  the 
estate  shall  be  yours. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IT.—  An  Apartment  in  Sir  Miles’s 
House. 

Enter  ROBIN,  who  is  crossing  the  stage; 

MR.  WRANGLE  following, 

Mr.  W.  Robin,  Robin  I  A  word  in  your 

(Calling.) 

Rob.  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wrangle, 
I  did  not  see  you. 

Mr.  H  .  No  offence,  my  good  friend.no  offence. 
How  are  you,  honest  Robin  ? 

Rob.  Thank  you,  sir.  What  are  your  com¬ 
mands,  I  pray  ? 

Mr.  W.  Where’s  your  master  ? — where’s  Sir 
Miles  ?  I  want  a  word  or  two  with  him  in  pri¬ 
vate. 

Rob.  I’ll  tell  him  as  much. 

[Exit. 

Mr.  W.  Do  so,  do  so !  I  am  determined  it  shall 
come  out.  She  threatens  to  compdain  of  me  to 
her  father;  and  as  she  always  takes  core  to  have 
the  last  word,  xt  is  but  fair  that  I  should  have 
the  first. 


David.  Ay,  sure  enough,  I  am  he.  Where’s 
mademoiselle  ? 

Fred.  Gone  with  Lady  Ruby. 

David.  Is  she  so  ?  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  for  the  first  time.  Well,  I  say  nothing, 
every  man  to  his  own  fancy ;  but  for  my 
part,  brother  Frederick,  if  little  England 
couldn’t  furnish  me  with  a  mate  to  my  liking,  I 
would  be  content  to  go  single  for  the  rest  of  my 
days. 

Fred.  David,  we  won’t  talk  upon  that  subject 
just  now. 

David.  Very  well  ;  then  you  must  keep  clear 
of  father,  for  lie  will  talk  of  nothing  else  ;  yet  I 
think  you  should  speak  him  quickly,  for  it's  out 
of  chaned  to  lie  hid  in  this  tattling  town  much 
longer. 

Fred.  I  waited  only  till  Sabina  w7as  disposed  of, 
and  am  going  to  him  directly.  Will  you  accom¬ 
pany  me  ? 

David.  To  be  sure  I  will,  if  you  wish  it.  But, 
harkye,  Frederick  !  I  hope  you  don’t  take  in  ill 
part  what  I  said  to  you,  only  because  I  thought 
it  a  pity  an  honest  Englishman  should  go  out  of 
his  own  country  for  a  wife  ;  whereas,  do  you  see, 
if  your  heart  is  pledged,  why,  there’s  an  end  of 
the  matter. 

Fred.  There  let  the  matter  end,  then. 

David.  Enough  said,  leave  it  there ;  only  if 
father  comes  down  upon  you  with  a  spanking 
breeze,  I  would  not  have  him  take  you  at  a  non¬ 
plus. 

Fred.  A  man  who  knows  his  duty  cannot  be 


Re-enter  ROBIN. 

Rob.  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  hope,  you 
have  no  bad  news  about  my  young  mistress  ? 

Mr.  W.  Why  should  you  suppose  it,  Robin  ? 

Rob.  Because  I  hear  she  had  an  accident  at  tlie 
opera-door ;  no  bad  consequences  from  the 
fright,  I  liopie.  Oh  !  here  my  master  comes. 

[Exit. 

Enter  SIR  MILES  MOWBRAY. 

Sir  M.  So,  Wrangle,  wliat’s  the  best  news  with 
you  ? 

Mr.  W.  I  cannot  say,  Sir  Miles,  that  I  have  any 
particular  good  news  to  impart  to  you  ;  and  yet, 
with  your  leave,  I  would  fain  solicit  your  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  few  minutes. 

Sir  M.  Wliat’s  tlie  matter  now  ?  Why  do  you 
round  me  with  a  circumbendibus  in  this  manner, 
when  I  so  often  desire  you  to  speak  plainly,  and 
to  tlie  point  at  om:e  ? 

Mr.  W.  Well,  sir,  then  to  the  point  at  once. 

Sir  M.  To  be  sure  ;  that’s  the  way  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  son  Wr.mgle;  whereas  to  be  verbose  and 
circumstantial,  is  to  be  tedious;  and  when  a  man 
is  tedious,  you  know,  ’  tis  ten  to  one  if  his  hearers 
are  not  tired  with  his  preamble,  before  he  lets 
them  into  tlie  body  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  W.  At  the  present  moment,  I  conceive, 
that  fault  does  not  lie  with  me. 

Sir  M.  I  don’t  say  it  does,  I  don’t  say  it  does ; 
yet,  a  fault  it  is,  lie  where  it  will;  and  every 
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man  has  his  faults,  which  it  is  the  part  of  a  friend 
to  tell  him  of ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  father.  You 
yourself  are  not  without  faults,  sou  Wrangle. 

Mr.  W.  I  own  it,  sir ;  1  do  uot  affect  to  dis¬ 
guise  them ;  but  the  faults  I  would  recommend 
to  your  coguizauce  are  secret  faults,  which  you 
do  uot  see,  and  which  1  cannot  remedy  without 
your  help. 

Sir  M.  Come,  come,  sir,  my  insight  may  go 
deeper  than  you  are  aware  of:  I  have  spied  out 
some  little  lurking  peccadilloes  in  a  certain 
person,  which  I  shall  not  descant  upon  m  your 
•  hearing, 

Mr.  W.  Peccadilloes,  do  you  call  them  ?  They 
merit  a  much  harder  name,  believe  me. 

Sir  M.  Well,  well,  well!  if,  for  obvious  reasons, 
I  don’t  give  them  hard  names,  let  that  be  no 
proof  with  you  I  mean  to  overlook  them. 

Mr.  W.  1  hope  you  will  not. 

Sir  M.  Be  sure  of  that,  sou  Wrangle  :  yon  will 
hardly  doubt  but  I  have  my  daughter’s  interest 
very  thoroughly  at  heart ;  and  having  been  the 
author  of  your  union,  feel  myself  responsible  for 
the  happiness  or  unhappiness  that  may  result 
from  it. 

Mr.  W.  Sir  Miles,  I  honour  you  for  the  candour 
of  that  very  liberal  confession.  Ours  was  not  a 
match  of  passion ;  prudence  concerted  our  al¬ 
liance,  and  on  your  wisdom  I  reposed  my  hopes  ; 
but,  indeed  and  indeed,  I  am  uot  what  I  seem; 
I  am  not  that  happy  man  you  supposed  me  to 
he. 

Sir  M.  Why,  I’m  sorry  for  it ;  but  don’t  de¬ 
spair.  Confiding  your  situation  to  me,  you  take 
a  prudent  step,  and  you  shall  find  me,  my  dear 
Wrangle,  a  zealous  friend  to  serve  you.  Tempers 
may  be  corrected  ;  there  shall  be  no  want  of  ad¬ 
monition  on  my  part  iu  your  behalf ;  in  the 
meantime,  let  it  he  a  secret  between  you  and  me  ; 
don’t  tell  your  wife  a  word  of  what  has  passed. 

I  shall  take  the  affair  into  my  own  hands. 

Mr.  W.  Well,  sir,  on  that  condition  I  will  not 
let  her  know  I  have  appealed  to  you. 

Sir  M.  Ev  ry  husband  should  keep  up  his  con¬ 
sequence  and  authority ;  whereas,  this  would 
only  tend  to  lower  you  in  her  respect,  as  if  you 
had  not  power  of  yourself  to  regulate  your  own 
concerns  without  calling  me  in  to  assist  you. 

Mr.  W.  ’Tis  very  true  ;  I  see  your  motives,  and 
am  beholden  to  you  for  them.  Under  vour  fa¬ 
therly  correction,  worthy  sir,  I  may  now  flatter 
myself  we  shall  go  on  better  than  ever.. 

Sir  M.  I  hope  you  will ;  and  now  you  see  the 
good  effects  of  plain  speaking  ;  let  me  advise  you 
never  to  be  circumlocutory  any  more. 

Enter  ROBIN,  hastily. 

Rob.  Oh !  sir,  sir,  sir !  rare  news !  Master 
Frederick  is  arrived  well  and  hearty,  heaven  be 
praised  for  all  things  !  Humbly  beg  pardon  for 
my  boldness,  but  I  couldn’t  contain  myself  for 


Enter  FREDERICK  and  DAVID  MOWBAY. 

Sir  M.  How,  how,  how  is  all  this  P  Ay,  there 
he  is,  sure  enough  ;  my  own  dear  boy  come  home 
strain.  Welcome,  Freddy  ;  welcome  again  and 
again  !  And  how  are  you,  my  brave  fellow  ?  Glad 
to  see  old  England  once  more  ? 
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Fred.  I  am  happy  to  see  yon,  sir,  in  such 
health  and  spirits. 

Sir  M.  Wh3’,  for  health,  thank  heaven!  I  am 
pretty  well ;  for  spirits,  look  you,  I  am  ..II  tly 
better  for  the  sight  of  you.  But  hold,  hohil 
here's  a  new  relation  of  yours,  Caleb  Wrangle, 
Esquire,  husband  to  our  Lyddy,  and  such  a  hus¬ 
band  !  Bear  up,  Wrangle  ;  I’m  no  blab.  (Aside 
to  Mr,  W. )  Ay,  that’s  right,  that’s  right !  Take 
him  by  the  hand  ;  give  him  joy  !  Though  I  say  it 
to  his  face,  I  don’t  know  such  another.  Davy 
knows  what  a  fond  couple  they  are  ;  don’t  you, 
Davy  ? 

David.  Not  I,  father;  that’s  only  known  to 
themselves. 

Sir  M.  Out  upon  thee,  Surlyboots  !  wilt  never 
be  civilized  ?  Wrangle,  I  am  staunch ;  I’ll  stand 
by  you. 

< Aside  to  Mr.  W. ) 

Mr.  W.  We  are  so  rarely  favoured  with  our 
brother  David’s  company,  that  he  cannot  witness 
what  he  does  not  see.  I  flatter  myself  Mr  Fre¬ 
derick  will  be  more  neighbourly  ;  but  I’ll  not  in¬ 
trude  upon  moments  so  precious.  I’ll  run  home 
to  my  beloved,  and  gladden  her  fond  heart  with 
the  joyful  tidings. 

[Exit. 

Sir  M.  There  he  goes,  the  paragon  of  husbands, 
bating  a  few  infirmities  of  temper,  which  I  shall 
soon  correct. 

David.  I’ll  lend  you  a  hand  heartily  at  that  job, 
father,  if  you  want  a  mate. 

Sir  M.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah  !  if  you  were 
as  free  to  find  out  your  own  failings,  and  as 
candid  to  confess  them  as  he  is,  you  would  be 
fitter  for  society  tliau  you  are.  I  hope,  sou  Fre¬ 
derick,  you,  at  least,  like  your  new  brother-in- 
law. 

Fred.  I  hope  my  sister  does,  sir  ;  that  is  most 
to  the  purpose.  Ail  I  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he 
seems  a  very  civil,  smooth-spoken  gentleman. 

Sir  M.  You  are  right ;  a.  little  too  oily-tongued  ; 
that  is  a  fault,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  shall  correct 
that.  I  own  I  like  a  man  that  speaks  his  mind 
boldly. 

David.  Not  when  it  does  not  fall  in  with  your 
own,  father. 

Sir  M.  Peace,  puppy!  I’m  now  coming  to  the 
point  with  you,  Frederick.  I  have  sent  for  you 
home  upon  an  affair  of  the  last  consequence  to 
your  happiness  and  my  own.  Your  first  love, 
Lady  Ruby,  is  now  a  free  woman,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  fortunes  in  t  lie  kingdom. 

Fred.  Her  fortune  is  no  lure  to  me. 

David.  You  like  a  man  that  speaks  his  mind 
boldly. 

Sir  M.  Get  out  of  my  sight !  Her  fortune  no 
lure!  You  was  in  love  with  her,  then,  for  her 
poverty,  was  you  not  ?  You  liked  her  best  when 
you  had  a,  fair  chance  of  starving  with  her  P 

Fred,.  Not  so,  sir;  but  as  you  considered  her 
good  qualities  but  as  dust  in  the  scale  till  money 
was  tin-own  into  it,  I  consider  money  but  as  dust 
to  dust. 

Sir  M.  Your  humble  servant,  sir!  You  may 
m  ».rcb  back  to  your  old  quarters  ;  yoxu-  head  is 
turned  ;  you  have  filled  it  with  foreign  vapour 
and  outlandish  rhodomontade. 

Fred.  I  hope  I  did  not  go  out  of  mv  own 
country  to  be  taught  the  duties  of  a  man  of  ho¬ 
nour. 

Sir  M.  I  wish  you  would  learn  the  duties  of  a 
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son,  and  not  insult  my  ears  with  that  puppily 
Word — liouour.  1  cun  remark  you  have  always 
the  honour  to  think  differently  from  me ;  it'  it 
was  not  for  that  same  honour  of  running  counter 
to  my  wishes,  you  would  run  into  this  lady’s 
arms ;  your  honour  was  eager  enough  for  it 
when  I  stood  your  friend  and  opposed  it. 

David.  Ay,  father;  you  spoke  your  mind  boldly 
then,  and  now  it’s  Frederick’s  turn  to  spiak 
his. 

Sir  IT.  Sauce-box  !  jackanapes  !  impudent  vor- 
let !  If  you  don’t  instantly  vanish,  by  the  horns 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  I  swear,  I  will  extinguish 
you  ! 

David.  Say  no  more,  father,  I’m  olf.  Good 
morning  to  you.  Marry,  I’d  lather  mess  with 
you  a  week  tlum  a  fortnight.  By  the  horns  of 
Jupiter  Ammon !  That’s  a  good  one,  by  the  lord 
Harry. 

„  [ Exit . 

Fred.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  tuk( 
my  leave  for  the  present. 

Sir  M.  Sir,  you  may  take  it  for  everlasting.  I 
care  not  what  becomes  of  a  reprobate  son.  [Exit 
Frederick .]  Ah,  poor  W  rangle  !  he  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  faults ;  but  what  then  ?  he  lias  the  grace 
to  own  them. 

[Faif. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Lady  Rubu’t 
House. 

LADY  RUBY  and  SABINA  discovered. 

Lady  R.  I  pry  not  into  your  secrets,  amiable 
Sabina  ;  tell  me  nothing  that  will  give  you  pain 
to  reveal ;  but  treat  me  as  a  friend  who  needs  no 
Spur  to  serve  you,  nor  any  other  testimonies  of 
your  innocence  than  you  carry  in  your  counte¬ 
nance. 

S<ibina.  Ah,  my  dear,  good  lady  !  you  are  very 
considerate  of  me,  and  have  great  pity  for  unhappy 
Sabina ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  my 
follies  as  well  as  my  misfortunes.  You  are  too 
good  in  crediting  me  for  my  innocence  ;  but  I 
will  not  be  a  deceiver,  though  I  have  myself  been 
sacrificed  by  deceit. 

Lady  R.  What  do  I  hear  ?  Has  Frederick — 

Sabina.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no !  He  is  perfection  of  a 
man,  and  if  he  did  know  my  wrongs,  I  do  believe 
he  would  expose  his  life  for  my  redress  ;  there¬ 
fore,  I  will  not  let  the  name  of  my  betrayer  pass 
my  lips,  for  fear  that  it  should  reach  his  ears. 

Lady  R.  How’s  this,  Sabina  ?  Have  you  been 
wronged,  betrayed,  and  yet  did  you  consent  to 
Frederick’s  proposal  ? 

Sabina.  Not  for  the  universe  would  I  consent ; 
for  I  do  know  his  heart  too  well,  and  my  own 
conscience  still  better.  Ah,  my  dear  lady!  if 
you  can  pity  me,  a  stranger,  for  my  sufferings, 
what  must  you  feel  for  his,  when  you  shall  know 
yourself  to  have  been  the  cause  of  them  ? 

Lady  R.  I !  I  the  cause  of  them  ? 

Sabina.  Ah,  yes,  indeed  !  It  was  your  marriage 
broke  his  heart,  his  brain;  he  was  a  dying,  a 
distracted  man. 

Lad  1/  R.  How  could  my  marriage  so  affect  him  ? 
Had  he  not  forsaken  me,  had  he  not  renounced 
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u  e,  I  would  have  suffered  death  ere  I  would  have 
j  >iued  my  hand  to  any  other  man’s. 

Sabina.  I  know  not  how  that  was  ;  I  only  know 
l  ow  he  did  rave  when  his  poor  mind  was  gone, 
and  his  life  almost  at  the  last  moment.  I’m 
sure,  if  ever  woman  was  adored  by  man,  you  are 
by  Mr.  Frederick  ;  for  myself,  then,  if  I  were 
free  which  I  am  not),  judge  if  I  could,  iu 
honour,  marry  him. 

Lady  R.  Did  he  not  freely  offer  it  ?  Does  he 
not  still  most  strongly  press  it  ? 

bab'na.  He  presses  it  in  honour,  notin  heart; 
and  when  he  ottered  it  he  was  beside  hims<  If 
with  rage  and  disappointment  for  the  loss  of  y>  >u. 
In  fine,  my  lady,  I  do  wish  I  had  a  friend  just 
now,  who  would  say  to  Mr.  Frederick,  that  Sa¬ 
bina  Rosny  cannot,  if  she  would,  accept  his  hand  ; 
and  further,  if  she  could,  for  his  sake,  she  would 
not. 

Lady  R.  And  who  so  fit  to  say  that,  as  Sabina 
Rosny  herself  ? 

Sabina.  Alas,  alas!  how  difficult  for  me,  how 
dangerous  for  him  !  If  I  should  say  how  I  we  3 
treated  by  a  certain  person  of  this  country  (I  did 
believe  all  Englishmen  were  honest),  would  he 
not  force  me  to  confess  the  whole  ?  And  then, 
oh,  terrible  !  is  it  not  better  I  should  bury  my 
sad  story  in  my  heart,  and  suffer  in  secret  ? 

Lady  R.  A  villain  should  be  dragged  to  light, 
and  punished  by  the  world’s  contempt. 

Sabina.  Let  lus  own  conscience  be  his  punish¬ 
ment!  Though  he  has  ruined  me,  basely  be¬ 
trayed  me  by  a  pretended  marriage,  and  then 
cruelly  abandoned  me,  what  can  1  say  or  do  ? 
Shall  a  poor  alien  like  me  contend  with  power 
like  his  ?  Your  laws  will  not  redress  me;  n  y 
religion  is  not  his  religion.  I  know  not  who  is 
that  Italian  monk  that  married  us  ;  I  know  not 
where  to  find  him  ;  or,  if  1  could,  what  then  ?  My 
lord  would  little  care  for  that. 

Lady  R.  My  lord  shall  care  ;  doubt  not  but 
there  are  means  to  make  him  care  and  feel,  and 
tremble  for  his  character,  which  public  fame  shall 
blast  through  all  the  world,  unless  he  does  you 
right. 

Sabina.  But  you  don’t  know  him.  I  did  say 
too  much  when  I  said,  unawares,  “My  lord-” 
but  yet  I  have  not  named  him. 

Lady  R.  I  know  his  name ;  his  nature,  too,  I 
know,  and  how  susceptible  he  is  of  the  word’s 
fame— how  quick  of  feeling.  Am  I  not  right, 
Sabina  ?  Is  he  not  very,  very — Sensitive  ? 

Sabina.  Ah!  (Shrieks.)  You  are  magicienne. 

Lady  R.  Come,  come;  you  see  you  might  as 
well  have  trusted  me  at  once ;  I’ve  fathomed 
your  deep  secret.  Be  now  convinced,  Sabina,  a 
man  c  nnot  do  wrong  in  this  country,  and  escape 
discovery ;  in  the  next  place,  assure  yourself 
Lord  Sensitive  is  not  that  man  who  can  offend 
without  atoning  for  it.  Honour  belongs  to  him 
still,  though  he  can  shift  it  off  awhile ;  but 
nakedness  will  soon  shame  him  into  wearing  it 
again.  Hark  !  we  have  a  visitor  ;  perhaps  you’il 
wish  to  ponder  on  these  things  in  private. 

Sabina  I  pray  you,  let  me  retire  ;  my  heart  is 
very  full. 

{Exit. 

Enter  LORD  SENSITIVE. 

Lo)  d  S.  If  I  am  too  bold  in  approaching  you 
without  special  permission,  your  servants  are  in 
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the  fault,  who  said  they  had  orders  to  admit  me 
without  reserve. 

Lady  R.  They  told  you  truth  ;  you  may  re¬ 
member  I  said  my  doors  were  open  to  all  per- 
,  sons  of  honour;  and  who  fulfils  that  character 
more  completely  than  Lord  Sensitive  ? 

Lord  S.  But  might  I  not  have  interrupted  a 
conversation  more  agreeable  than  Lord  Sensi¬ 
tive’s  ?  Frederick  Mowbray  is  come  home. 

Lady  R.  Well,  if  lie  is  ? 

Lord  S.  Then  there  is  one  more  votary  hind  no 
mean  one,  I  confess)  to  offer  incense  at  the  shrine 
of  that  divinity  whom  all  men  worship,  and  all 
women  envy. 

Lady  R.  I  could  give  you  a  reason,  my  lord, 
which,  l  am  sure,  yow  would  admit  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive,  against  Mr.  Mowbray’s  addressing  me. 

Lord  S.  May  I  ask  what  should  prevent  him 
from  paying  liis  addresses  to  your  ladyship? 

Lady  R.  Simply  this — because  he  has  pledged 
them  elsewhere,  and  is  too  much  a  man  of  ho¬ 
nour  to  violate  his  engagements. 

Lord  S  Oh  !  if  he  is  engaged  elsewhere— that 
is — if — he  is  absolutely  bound,  that  alters  the 
case. 

Lady  R.  To  be  sure  it  does.  I  knew  you  would 
allow  the  reason  to  be  good ;  I  knew  you  would 
feel  the  force  of  it. 

Lord  S.  I  do,  indeed  ;  I  feel  the  force  of  it  very 
thoroughly. 

Lady  R.  I’m  satisfied  you  do,  and  I  hope  you 
will  credit  me  when  I  declare  to  you,  upon  the 
word  of  truth,  that  if  Frederick  Mowbray  was 
the  one  man  whom  I  preferred  before  all  men 
living,  and  I  knew  him  guilty  of  having  pledged 
his  faith  to  another  woman,  whom  he  afterwards 
abandoned,  I  would  as  soon  join  hands  with  in¬ 
famy,  and  be  the  outcast  of  society,  as  with  such 
a  traitor. 

Lord  S  That,  that  is  very  strong,  Lady  Ruby, 
and  bespeaks  your  utter  abhorrence  of  double¬ 
dealing  ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  observe,  that 
much  would  depend  upon  who,  and  what,  the 
woman  was. 

Lady  R.  1  would  not  hear  of  such  a  plea,  and 
you  my  lord,  would  be  the  last  man  living  to 
allow  of  it ;  it  would  be  a  mere  evasion,  not  a 
mitigation  of  his  guilt.  Every  mean  wrttcli  can 
blast  the  reputation  of  the  fond,  believing  victim, 
whom  his  unmanly  cunning  has  seduced,  and  his 
unprincipled  inconstancy  deserted. 

Lord  S.  That  is  quite  unanswerable,  Lady 
Ruby ;  that  brings  it  home  to  a  man’s  conscience, 

I  confess.  I  have  nothing  to  offer  in  defence  of 
such  a  proceeding. 

Lady  R.  No,  no  ;  there  is  no  sophistry  can  pal¬ 
liate  seduction.  What,  then,  would  you  .say,  if, 
in  aggravation  of  his  wickedness,  he  had  abused 
her  credulity  by  a  lire  tended  marriage  ? 

Lord  S.  Madam — madam  !  who  told  you  this  ? 

Lady  R.  Who  told  me  ?  What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

I  am  supposing  a  case,  and  did  you  understand 
I  was  stating  a  fact  ?  I  hope  there  is  no 
one  (of  my  acquaintance,  at  least)  whose  con¬ 
science  can  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  like  this ;  if 
there  is,  I  am  sure  Frederick  Mowbray  is  not  tlie 
man.  So  now  your  lordship  sees  I  have  set  you 
perfectly  at  your  ease  about  him. 

Lords.  I  cannot  say,  madam,  I  am  just  now 
perfectly  at  my  ease. 

Lady  R.  Why,  how  now,  my  good  lord  ?  I  think 
I  have  been  tolerably  explicit. 


Lords.  Yes,  yes ;  I  don’t  complain  of  that;  I 
perfectly  understand  you. 

Lady  R.  Well,  tlieu,  what  ails  you  ? 

Lord  S.  Oh  !  I  have  mauy  ails. 

Lady  R.  What  other  phantom  have  you  con¬ 
jured  up  ?  Come,  come  ;  you  are  very  dull  com¬ 
pany  ;  I  shall  not  let  you  in  another  time,  if  you 
are  such  a  melancholy  gentleman. 

Lord  S.  I  will  ask  to  be  admitted  to  you  but 
once  more,  before  I  take  my  leave  for  ever.  I 
most  heartily  beg  your  pardon  for  all  the  foolish 
things  I  have  said  or  done  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  knowing  you.  I  was  betrayed  into  involuntary 
admiration ;  it  is  not  easy  to  reflect  within  the 
sphere  of  y  our  attraction,  but  I  have  regained  my 
senses,  and  shall  be  out  of  England  before  three 
days  are  at  an  end. 

Lady  R.  Ay,  so  you  say  ;  but  this  is  one  of 
your  freaks ;  however,  I  conjure  you  will  let 
me  see  you  before  you  go.  Promise  me  this — 

Lord l  S.  I  promise. 

Lady  R.  Upon  your  honour. 

Lord  S.  Solemnly  I  promise.  Then  you  shall 
know  me  better. 

[EreunL 


SCENE  II. — The  Street. 

Enter  DAVID  MOWBRAY  and  BILLY 
BUSTLER. 

Bar  id.  Ah  !  Billy,  my  fine  fellow,  how  fares  it 
with  you  ? 

Billy.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  shall  speak  to 
you  ;  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  acknowledge  you. 

David.  Heyday !  what  is  in  tlie  wind  now, 
my  heart  of  oak  ?  What  have  I  done  to  offend 
you  ? 

Billy.  Wliat  have  you  done  ?  Inquire  of 
sister  Kate  ;  she  will  let  you  know  what  you  have 
done,  uni  set  her  claws  into  your  face  at  the 
same  time  for  your  doings.  You  have  brought  a 
naughty  woman  into  our  house. 

David.  'Tis  false! 

Billy.  Don’t  say  so.  I  have  proof  positive. 
She  a  virtuous  suffering  innocent !  She  to  be 
married  to  your  brother  Mowbray!  No  such 
thing,  friend  David  :  she  is  married  already,  and 
your  honourable  brother  lias  made  free  to  steal 
a  march  with  another  man’s  wife. 

David.  I’ll  tell  you  wind,  Billy,  in  one  word, 
either  prove  what  you  say,  prove  it  upon  the 
spot  or  fall  to  your  prayers  and  take  leave  of 
life,  for  d  e  if  you  don’t  tread  up  >n  your  grave. 

Billy.  Read,  then,  and  be  convinced.  Here 
is  a  trinket  sister  Ka  e  found  in  her  drawer  after 
she  had  left  us.  ’Tis  the  portrait  of  some  gentle¬ 
man  ;  his  name  is  not  to  it,  but  see  what  is  in¬ 
scribed  at  the  back. 

David.  Give  it  me,  give  it  me.  I  should  know 
this  face.  Alia  !  my  lord,  have  I  discovered  von  ? 
Now  for  the  writing  at  the  back  :  “  The  husband 
oj  the  forsaken  Sabina  !”  D— n  !  Does  the  world 
contain  such  villany  ?  I’ll  make  him  swallow  it. 
av,  and  digest  it,  ere  I  suffer  my  poor  brother  to 
be  so  abused. 

Billy.  Why,  you  astonish  me;  I  never  could 
have  thought — 

David.  Mark  me!  don’t  think  at  all,  for  this 
business  belongs  to  me  ;  your  only  part  is  to  lie 
inviolably  secret,  hushed  as  death,  till  I  have 
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'sifted  it  to  tlie  minutest  grain  ;  tliatdoue,  I  will 
report  to  you  the  particulars ;  and  then,  as  1  am 
sure  my  brother’s  honour  will  come  out  clear 
as  the  light,  you  must  revoke  every  syllable  you 
liave  uttered  injurious  to  his  reputation. 

Billy.  Ay,  ay;  revoke!  one  of  us  must  re¬ 
voke  ;  for  I’ll  swear  there  is  a  foul  trick  some¬ 
where.  So,  your  humble  servant. 

David.  Now  which  tack  shall  I  be  upon  ? 
Whether  to  begin  first  with  madame  or  monsieur 
(for  I  am  positive  this  leei’ing  traitor  is  Lord 
Sensitive) ;  or,  first  and  forempst,  to  make  sure 
of  my  poor  Frederick,  and  snatch  him  from  the 
snare,  is  a  question  that  —  I  need  not  debate 
upon,  for  here  he  comes.  How  now,  Fred! 
whither  bound? 

Eater  FREDERICK  MOWBRAY. 

Fred.  In  your  phrase  I  answer,  on  a  dange¬ 
rous  coast ;  I  believe  I  am  rash  enough  to  be 
going  to  Lady  Ruby. 

David.  I  believe  not. 

Fred.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

David.  Because  I  think  ycur  rashness  will  not 
attempt  to  make  its  passage  through  my  body, 
and  there  is  no  other  road. 

Fred.  I  comprehend  you,  and  I  take  your  mo¬ 
tives  in  good  part.  You  see  my  weakness,  you  per¬ 
ceive  I  am  relapsing  into  my  former  passion  for 
Lady  Ruby,  and  you  tremble  for  the  honour  I 
have  pledged  to  Sabina  Rosny. 

David.  You  are  right ;  I  tremble  for  your 
honour ;  I  plant  myself  between  you  and  ruin  ; 
and  I  conjure  you,  nay,  I  compel  you,  to  turn 
back  with  me  from  that  house,  which  will  else  be 
the  tomb  of  your  happiness,  your  fortune,  and 
your  fame. 

Fred.  Explain  yourself. 

David.  I  cannot  now ;  I  will  hereafter.  An¬ 
swer  me  this — are  you  married  to  the  French¬ 
woman. 

Fred.  I  am  not. 

David.  Thank  heaven  1 

Fred.  Speak  of  her,  however,  more  respect¬ 
fully,  if  you  mean  we  should  be  friends. 

David.  Fi-iends,  friends!  Who  dares  to  call  my 
friendship  into  question  when  I  have  pledged 
it  to  a  brother  ?  I  am  no  trifler,  Frederick. 

Fred.  I  will  not  treat  you  as  such,  but  follow 
you  as  my  guardian  genius,  sent  to  snatch  me 
from  disgrace  ;  for,  alas!  I  must  confess  to  you 
I  am  lost  if  I  behold  that  siren,  who  first  took 
possession  of  my  soul.  Come,  let  us  fly ! 
Whither  shall  we  go?  Carry  me  to  my  sister. 

David.  To  your  sister,  then  !  Haven’t  you 
seen  her  yet  ? 

Fred.  Not  I;  Lady  Ruby,  Lady  Ruby  is  the 
loadstone  that  draws  away  every  particle  of  steel 
that  should  fortify  my  heart,  and  leaves  it  weaker 
than  a  woman’s  tear. 

David.  What’s  all  that,  brother  ?  A  kind  of 
gabble  I  don’t  deal  in,  nor  aim  to  understand  ; 
let  actions  speak  for  me.  Come  along. 

[E.rcunf. 


SCENE  III  .—The  House  of  Mr.  Wranylo. 

Fnter  MR.  WRANGLE,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 
Mr.  W.  Tell  your  mistress  I  would  speak  with 
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her  before  she  goes  out.  Hold !  I  see  she  is  com¬ 
ing.  Leave  me. 

[Eat  Servant. 

Enter  MRS.  WRANGLE. 

So,  madam,  you  are  on  the  wing,  I  perceive. 
Have  you  any  very  pressing  engagements  on  your 
hands  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Half  a  hundred. 

Mr.  W.  And  suppose  I  had  a  wish  to  engross  a 
few  minutes  of  your  conversation,  how  many  of 
these  very  pressing  engagements  would  you  dis¬ 
pense  with  at  my  request  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Ridiculous  !  What  conversation  can 
you  want  with  me  ? 

Mr.  W  A  vei-y  serious  one,  be  assured;  there* > 
fore,  with  your  leave,  I  will  dismiss  your  equi¬ 
page;  and  in  place  of  half  a  liundi-ed  frivolous 
visits,  xecommeud  you  a  more  profitable  method 
of  disposing  of  your  time  with  me. 

(Going.) 

Mrs.  W  Hold  !  sir,  are  you  mad  ? 

Mr.  W.  No,  madam,  I  am  uot  mad ;  nor  will 
I  suffer  you  to  act  as  if  you  were. 

Mrs.  W  Do  you  mean  to  make  your  house  my 
prison  ?  Shall  I  not  be  allowed  to  visit  my  own 
father  ? 

Mr.  W.  By  all  means,  your  father.  I’ll  go  with 
you  to  Sir  Miles  myself. 

Mrs.  W.  You  are  a  bold  man,  Mr.  Wrangle,  if 
yon  will  venture  to  face  that  accusation  which  I 
shall  iwefer  against  yon.  I  should  doubt  if  your 
hypocrisy  will  bear  you  out  with  my  too  credu¬ 
lous  father  any  longer. 

Mr.  W.  Ti-y  it,  Mrs.  Wrangle  ;  I  shall  resort 
to  no  hypocrisy  ;  truth  will  serve  my  purpose. 

Mrs.  W.  Are  yoix  sure  of  that  ?  Sliau’t  you  feel 
a  little  awkward  in  attempting  so  very  new  an 
expex'iment  ?  I  rather  think  your  interest  lies 
in  a  quarter  opposite  to  truth. 

Mr.  W.  I  believe,  madam,  you  will  find  it 
pretty  strong  in  a  quarter  you  don’t  suspect.  If 
you  are  wise,  you  will  be  silent ;  Sir  Miles  knows 
you. 

Mrs.  W.  From  your  report,  I  defy  him,  or  any 
person  else,  to  know  me  ;  for  your  malice  is  too 
gross  to  escape  detection,  and  your  wit  too  dull 
to  make  even  scandal  entertaining. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr.  Frederick  and  Mr.  David  Mowbray. 

\_Evit. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  DAVID  MOWBRAY. 

Mrs.  W.  There,  there !  My.  protectors  are  at 
hand.  Welcome,  my  dear  Frederick— welcome 
to  England !  Welcome  to  the  rescue  of  your 
poor  imprisoned  sister,  whose  heart  pauted  to 
be  with  you,  but  whose  tyrant  husband,  lost  to 
all  human  feelings,  would  not  suffer  her  to  de- 
part  from  his  doors. 

Fred.  What  is  all  this  ?  Can  you  explain  it, 
sir  ? 

David.  Oh  !  yes,  he  can  explain  anything. 

Fred.  How  greatly  I  am  shocked  I  need  not 
say  !  I  came  to  give  you  both  a  joyful  greeting ; 
I  am  saluted  by  one  party  with  a  flaming  accusa¬ 
tion,  by  the  other  with  a  sullen  l'eserve.  What 
am  I  to  say  ? 

Mr.  W.  The  less  the  better  between  man  and 
wife.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  combine  to 
over-awe  me  in  my  own  house. 
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David.  Step  out  of  it,  then,  with  me.  The  open 
an-  is  common  property,  and  we  will  talk  together 
man  to  man. 

Mr.  IT.  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  It  is  enough 
tor  me  that  I  am  married  to  your  sister ;  I  am 
U°ei  ,uud  to  risk  my  life  against  her  brothers. 

hred.  It  will  not  be  required  of  you,  Mr. 
Wrangle.  My  brother  David  is  too  quick  ;  and, 
I  am  sure,  when  I  tell  him  it  is  my  particular  re¬ 
quest,  he  will  have  the  kindness  to  withdraw. 

David  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  never  wish  to 
be  under  the  same  roof  with  the  man  I  despise. 

Frod.  Hush,  hush!  Impetuous  boy ! 

_  David.  Harkye !  Frederick,  a  word  in  your  ear. 
JJon  t  quarrel  with  him — he’s  below  your  anger. 
1  am  going  to  Lady  Ruby  ;  come  to  me  there ;  I 
have  thought  better  of  it  since  I  prevented  you  a 
while  ago,  and  have  a  secret  to  communicate 
worth  a  king’s  ransom.  Don’t,  fail  me.  And 
look .  by  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  !  here  comes 
my  father,  a  joyful  witness  to  the  happiness  of  a 
match  of  his  own  making. 

[Exit. 

Enter  SIR  MILES  MOWBRAY. 

Sir  M.  What  does  the  puppy  prattle  about  ? 
Mrs.  W.  Oh  !  sir,  sir,  don't  reprove  him  for 
his  generous  indignation  asrainst  a  cruel  husb  ,nd 
who  oppresses  and  insults  your  poor  suffering 
daughter,  till,  no  longer  able  to  endure  her  sor¬ 
rows  and  his  tyranny,  she  is  compelled  to  cast 
herself  at  your  feet,  and  implore  your  pity  and 
protection. 

.  Sir  M.  I’m  thunderstruck— I’m  petrified  !  This 
is  mie  fault  more,  Wrangle,  than  I  thought  you 

Fred.  Rise,  sister— rise !  You  are  too  vehe¬ 
ment  in  your  remonstrance.  I  must  believe  it 
is  not  in  ibis  gentleman’s  nature  to  oppress  or 
insult  an  i.noff  mding  wife,  which  I  hope  you 
are;  and  1  am  heartily  sorry  you  make  out 
father  a  party  iu  your  little  domestic  squabbles, 
which  might  easily  be  adjusted  without  his 
privity. 

Sir  M  Give  me  your  hand,  Frederick,  you 
speak  like  an  angel.  I  am  friends  with  you  from 
this  moment  for  ever. 

Mr.  W.  Through  the  favour  of  Mr  Mowbray’s 
temperate  interposition,  for  which  I  am  greatly 
beholden  to  him,  L  flatter  myself  I  may  now  have 
leave  to  speak. 

Sir  M.  By  all  means,  Mr.  Wrangle— by  all 
means ;  no  man  speaks  better  when  his  own 
faults  are  the  topic,  and  I  do  not  forget  ilie  pro¬ 
mise  I  have  made  you. 

Mr.  W.  To  that  promise  I  now  appeal  The 
cause  of  Mrs.  Wrangle’s  complaint  is  simply 
this:  she  had  ordered  her  coach  to  make  half  a 
handled  idle  visits,  and  I,  in  the  expectation  of 
her  brother’s  coming,  would  fain  have  prevailed 
with  her  to  stay  at  home  and  receive  him. 

Mrs.  IT.  Monstrous  prevarication  ! 

Sir  M.  Hush,  child— hush!  A  small  stretch 
upon  the  truth  would  have  been  a  softer  phrase 
Mr  IT.  Now,  Sir  Miles,  if  you  rec<  ttict  what  I 

hinted  to  you  about  your  daughter’s  temper _ 

Sir  M  About  my  daughter’s  temper !  What 
is  it  you  mean?  I  heard  a  pretty  many  broad 
hints  of  your  own  temper,  but  not  one  of  mv 
daughter's. 

.y  W.  Of  my  temper,  sir!  No;  whatever 
faults  there  may  be  in  my  temper,  I  owe  no  ac¬ 


count  of  them  to  you  ;  because,  if  you  had  taken 
the  smallest  x>ains  to  know  me  before  I  married 
Miss  Mowbray, you  must  have  seen  and  confessed 
I  was  the  last  person  living  to  make  her  happy, 
or  be  happy  with  her. 

Sir  M.  I  wish  you  had  imparted  that  to  me  in 
good  time.  Your  intelligence,  Mr.  Wrangle,  is 
rather  of  the  latest. 

Mrs.  IT.  It  is  very  true,  sir;  and  had  you  given 
me  leave  to  choose  a  husband  for  myself,  Mr. 
Wrangle,  be  assured,  is  just  the  very  last  man 
in  existence  on  whom  I  should  have  fixed  my 
choice. 

Sir  M.  Heyday!  why,  then,  did  you  both  agree 
in  persuading  me  you  were  the  happiest,  fondest 
couple  iu  all  England  ? 

Mrs.  IT.  You  persuaded  yourself.  We  were 
miserable  enough,  metliinks,  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken. 

Mr.  IT.  ’Tis  very  true.  Mrs.  Wrangle  herself 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  I  never  pretended 
to  be  happy  with  her. 

Mrs.  IT.  No,  no  ;  we  both  had  a  very  sovereign 
dislike  for  each  other.  ’Tis  the  only  point  we 
ever  agreed  in. 

Sir  M.  You  most  obedieut  humble  servant !  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  y  u  both  ;  and,  as  you 
so  lovingly  agree  iu  laying  all  your  faults  upon- 
me,  I  leave  you  in  a  perfect  state  of  harm,  my 
with  each  other ;  and  I  pray  heaven  you  may  live 
long  to  enjoy  it ! 

[Exit. 

Fred  Sister,  sister,  make  it  up,  I  conjure  you ; 
where  there  is  blame  ou  both  sides,  you  should 
exchange  forgiveness. 

[Exit. 

Mr.  IT.  Mrs.  Wrangle — love  ! 

( After  a  pause.) 

Mrs.  W.  Mr.  Wrangle — my  dear! 

Mr.  IT.  I  begin  to  think— 

Mrs.  W.  What  do  you  begin  to  think  ? 

Mr.  II .  That  we  have  exposed  ourselv’s  very 
sufficiently. 

Mrs  W.  Quite  enough  in  all  conscience.  Why 
would  you  complain  to  my  father  ? 

^  •  Why  would  you  complain  to  your  bro¬ 
ther  ? 

Mrs.  IT.  We  were  botli  to  blame.  Complaint* 
are  very  foolish. 

W'’-  W.  Then  away  with  them  at  once,  say 

Mrs.  II  For  ever  !  Let  us  forbear  to  gratify 
our  friends  by  never  publishing  our  disagree¬ 
ments.  6 

Mr.  II  -  And  cure  the  world  of  its  contempt  by 
never  calling  upon  it  for  its  pity. 

,}!  •  Affr‘  ed  !  Here's  my  hand  upon  it. 

Mr.  M  And  here’s  my  heart ;  to  which  I  press 
you  with  the  warm  affection  of  a  husband  that 
will  never  cool. 

Mrs  IT.  And  I  return  it  with  the  love  and  duty 
or  a  wife,  who  will  never  create  a  murmur,  nor 
utter  one  again 

Mr.  y\\  Why,  this  is  happiness  without  hypo¬ 
crisy. 

Mrs  IT.  Perfect  felicity  unfeigned. 

Hr-  Oh,  joyous  husband! 

M rs.  II.  Oh,  transported  wife  ! 

[ Excant ,  hand  in  hand. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Lada  Ruby’s 
House. 

Enter  LADY  RUBY,  meeting  DAVID 
MOWBRAY. 

+jadij  It.  Out  upon  you,  false  loon!  Wliat  can 
you  say  for  yourself  tor  not  having  been  near  me 
these  three  long  days  ? 

David.  Lord  love  you !  my  dear  lady,  I  have 
been  brushing  up  and  down  this  great  town 
about  my  ship  atlairs,  here  and  there,  and  every¬ 
where  ;  and  now,  you  know,  Brother  Frederick  is 
come  home. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  you  sea-creature !  were  you  half 
as  much  of  a  lover  as  you  are  of  a  hero,  you  would 
understand  that  no  excuse  will  serve  for  neglect¬ 
ing  a  fond  woman. 

David.  Always  a  dab  for  poor  David  ;  but  when 
I  am  at  sea  again,  and  sailing  in  the  Venus,  I 
shall  never  cast  a  look  upon  the  figure  at  the 
head  without  thinking  of  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R.  That’s  very  fine,  David  ;  but  come,  be 
sincere,  isn’t  that  the  bou-mot  of  the  ship  ?  Can 
you  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart  and  declare  you 
never  said  that  to  anybody  before  ? 

David.  Never,  never  ;  though  1  don’t  deny  but 
others  have,  for  I  heard  Joe  Jackson,  our  gunner, 
say  it  to  his  wife  as  she  went  over  the  side  at 
parting.  And  now  to  my  business.  I  have  a 
small  matter  of  property  belonging  to  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Rosny,  which  I  would  fain  deliver  into  her 
own  hands. 

Lady  R.  From  your  brother,  we’ll  suppose. 

David.  I  rather  suppose  not.  Here  it  is  ;  not 
very  like  Frederick,  is  it,  madam  ? 

Lady  R.  Lord  Sensitive  to  the  very  life!  Where 
did  you  pick  up  this  ? 

David.  Billy  Bustler  delivered  it  to  me,  open, 
as  you  see ;  they  found  it  in  her  toilette,  after 
she  had  left  the  house. 

Lady  II.  Have  you  shown  it  to  your  brother  ? 

David.  I  hardly  thought  that  neeessaiy,  as  the 
inscription  on  the  back  shows  the  lady  to  be 
already  provided  with  a  husband. 

Lady  U.  \  es,  yes  ;  1  see  it.  Alas,  poor  Sabina! 
this  confirms  her  own  sad  story,  and  his  lord- 
ship’s  guilt. 

David.  Does  it  not  do  something  more  than 
that,  if  the  lady  has  been  carrying  on  designs 
upon  my  brother  ? 

Lady  It.  There  you  do  her  wrong.  Who 
waits  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Tell  Mademoiselle  Rosny  I  desire  to  speak  with 
her.  [ Exit  Servant  ]  She  has  no  des  gns  upon 
your  brother  ;  but,  in  the  most  decid  d  manner, 
has  declined  liis  honourable  offers  If  she  has 
withheld  the  secret  from  him  hitherto,  it  is 
simply  because  she  would  not  iuvolve  him  with 
Lord  Sensitive.  Oh,  here  she  comes ! 

Enter  SABINA  ROSNY. 

My  dear,  this  young  officer  is  your  friend,  Mr. 
Mowbray’s,  brother.  I  don’t  know  if  you  have 
met  before. 

Sabina.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  had  that 
honour. 
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Lad  R.  He  has  something  in  charge  to  return 
j  to  you  from  the  good  people  iu  whose  house  he 
procu  ed  you  a  reception.  Do  you  recollect  hav¬ 
ing  left  any  small  article  of  your  property  behind 
you  'i 

Sabina.  A  picture  I  have  been  searching  for 
it  everywhere. 

David,  i  am  happpy  to  restore  it  to  you,  and 
wish  I  could,  at  t lie  same  time,  restore  the  ori¬ 
ginal  to  a  seuse  of  his  honour,  for  I  feel  it  as  a 
disgrace  to  myself  to  owu  him  for  my  country* 
man. 

Sabma.  It  is  so  your  brother  would  have  said, 
if  he  had  seen  it ;  which  I  hope  he  lias  not. 

David.  No,  no,  madam  •  man  to  man  is  a  fair 
match  ;  there  is  no  need  of  two  masters  to  teach 
one  worthless  individual  his  duty.  My  sword  is 
at  ,\  our  service. 

Sabina.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  employ  your 
sword  when  your  country  has  such  need  of  it! 

In  del  ending  that,  you  defend  me,  and  thou¬ 
sands  like  me,  who  refuge  in  its  generous  pro¬ 
tection. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

.  (He  whispers  to  David.) 

David.  Very  well ;  I’ll  come  to  him. 

Lady  R  What  does  he  tell  you  ? 

David.  My  brother  is  below. 

Lady  R.  My  dear  Sabma,  do  your  spirits  serve 
you  for  an  interview  w.th  Mr.  Mowbray  ? 

Sabina.  Aid  me,  my  good  lady,  and  I  will  do 
my  possible. 

Lady  R.  Say  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  we  request  the 
favour  of  his  company.  [Exit  Servant .]  Now, 
my  brave  lad,  recollect  we  a.e  not  to  aggravate 
|  your  brother's  mind  against  Lord  Sensitive,  for 
!  whom  I  take  upon  myself  to  answer;  and  you, 
Sabina,  whose  gentle  bosom  lias  long  laboured 
vvitli  a  painful  secret,  be  assured  one  short  and 
final  effort  will  conclude  your  sufferings,  and 
restore  you  to  your  peace. 

Enter  FREDERICK  MOWBRAY. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  we  rejoice  to  see  you. 

I  red.  I  have  obeyed  your  ladyship’s  com¬ 
mands. 

Lady  R.  You  would  greatly  have  disappointed 
oiii^  wishes  it  you  had  not.  You  see  1  have  your 
amiable  fellow-traveller  in  safe  keeping;  liow  I 
have  fulfilled  my  trust,  and  whether  I  deserve 
a  further  continuation  of  it,  you  have  a  right  to 
kuow,  aud  she  will  take  occasion  of  informinir 
you.  ® 

I  red.  I  cannot  doubt  your  kindness,  1  or  her 
proper  sense  of  it. 

Band.  L<»rd!  brother,  how  you  stand!  Oh! 
that  I  might  but  speak  ! 

r>  .  (Aside.) 

I  red.  Sabma,  I  am  prepared  to  expect  some 
discovery  from  you  that  I  am  interested  to  be 
informed  of.  I  rely  upon  your  candour  for  the 
fullest  sirisfaetion  ;  but  if  you  would  consult  my 
feelings,  you  will  ask  permission  of  Lady  Ruby  - 
that  we  may  retire. 

Sabina.  As  it  shall  be  your  will,  so  am  I.  But 
if  my  lady,  who  knows  my  sad  history,  and  how  I 
uin  embarrassed  to  relate  it,  would  have  pity  for 
my  confusion— 

lied.  Oh,  Sabina,  Sabma  !  you  know  not  what 
you  asi,  nor  see  the  ruin  you  invite  upon  your- 
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self  and  me.  If  yon  would  wish  to  preserve  my 
senses — patiently  tx>  hear  and  honourably  to 
decide,  take  me  from  hence  without  a  moment’s 
loss. 

Sabina.  Come,  then,  with  me ;  your  happiness,  1 
my  best  of  friends,  is  as  my  own. 

Lady  E.  Stop,  if  you  please.  This  room  is 
yours  David  and  I  have  something  to  discuss  : 
elsewhere. 

David.  I  wish  you’d  let  me  say  it  here.  A  little 
plain  sailing  would  bring  us  all  to  the  point. 

Fred.  Are  you  offended  with  me,  loveliest  of 
women? 

Lady  E.  Not  much  ;  not  quite  past  reconcil'a- 
tion.  A  little,  it  may  be,  a  very  little  angry  ;  but 
if  you  are  disposed  to  make  peace,  here  is  my  . 
hand. 

Fred.  Oh,  heavens !  my  soul  sinks  in  it.  Where 
— where  are  you,  Sabina  ?  ( 

[ Exeunt  Lady  E .  and  Din'd. 

Sabina.  You  are  alarmed  for  me,  my  dear  dear  j 
friend  without  a  cause.  It  is  my  wish— my  i 
prayer — my  supplication  to  hea  ven  for  you,  that  j 
you  may  be  blest  and  harpy  all  your  long  life 
with  that  charming  lady. 

Fred.  Sabina,  what  have  you  a  mind  to  make  of 
me  ?  A  villain — a  betrayer  of  my  word  and 
faith,  or  a  distracted  husband  without  heart  or 
head  ? 

Sabina.  Husband!  That  cannot  be.  I  tell  you 
now,  in  verity,  as  I  did  tell  you  before,  you  can¬ 
not  be  my  husband,  because — because — Ah,  me  ! 
ab,  me!  How  shall  I  speak  it?  I  am  much 
ashamed !  ' 

Fred.  Speak,  I  beseech  you  ! 

Sabina.  Because  I  am  already  married ! 

Fred.  Married— it  cannot  be— married !  Be-  : 
ware,  Sabina;  solemnly  I  adjure  you  to  reflect  j 
that  my  unalterable  purpose  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  If,  because  you  see  me  combating 
a  passion  that  was  once  my  master,  you  sup¬ 
pose  me  conquered,  you  mistake.  My  faith — my 
honour— my  confirmed  experience  of  your  vir¬ 
tues,  never  can  be  shaken,  be  the  trial  ever  so 
severe. 

Sabina.  I  pray  you  pardon  my  poor  mode  of 
speaking,  but  I  do  feel  your  goodness  at  my  j 
heart,  indeed,  indeed  I  do;  and  be  not  angry  j 
with  me,  my  good  friend,  for  that  I  did  not  tell  j 
you  this  before,  but  it  is  true  no  less — I  am  a  ! 
wife— I  will  not  say  a  happy  one,  for  it  was  not 
for  me  to  find  a  heart  like  yours ;  but  I  will 
hope  the  best,  for  I  have  not  merited  to  be  for¬ 
saken. 

Fred.  Is  there  a  monster  living  would  forsake 
you? 

Sabina.  Oh  !  yes ;  for  I  am  poor.  My  family — 
my  fortune  perished.  Yet  I  should  not  expect  a 
noble  Englishman  would  make  my  poverty  my 
crime,  when  there  was  nothing  else  that  be  could 
urge  against  me. 

Fred.  Sabina,  I  must  now  believe  that  you  are 
serious ;  my,  part,  therefore,  must  change  with 
your  condition ;  but  though  some  obligations  are 
dissolved,  others  are  left  in  force,  which  honour 
cannot  acquit  me  of ;  therefore,  before  I  ask  the 
name  of  your  betrayer,  be  he  who  he  may,  I 
solemnly  devote  myself  to  your  redress. 

Sabina.  Ah  !  that  is  why  I  tremble  to  disclose 
his  name.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  I  pray  you  to 
excuse  me  this  one  day.  My  Lady  Ruby  flatters 
mo  with  hopes  all  shall  be  well.  j 


Fred.  I  must  insist  upon  th's  name. 

Sabina.  No,  no ;  you  will  not  make  me  more 
unhappy  than  I  am — you  will  not,  surely,  refuse 
my  intercession,  if  I  do  pray  you  on  iny  knees. 

Fred.  Hold,  hold  !  sweet  supplicant !  be  not  so 
humble.  I  will  not  wound  your  tender  sensi¬ 
bility  for  all  the  earth.  Compose  yourself. 

Sabina.  Oh  !  when  you  are  so  good  to  me,  how- 
can  I  stop  my  tears  ? 

Fred.  What  can  I  say  ?  What  shall  I  do  to  com¬ 
fort  you  ? 

Sabina.  I  wish,  I  wish  my  lady  were  hut  here. 

Fred.  Behold,  she  comes  upon  your  wish. 

Enter  LADY  RUBY. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  what  ails  you  ? 

Sabina  Oh!  he  is  so  generous  and  so  kind  to 
poor  Sabina,  that  my  heart  is  fit  to  break.  I  do 
think  he  is  the  best  man  living,  and  I  do  know  he 
loves  you,  my  sweet  lady — heaven!  how  he  does 
love  you  !  Will  you,  tlnn,  he  very  angry  with  me, 
if  I  shall  he  so  bold  to  say,  you  are  the  only 
lady  upon  earth  that  does  deserve  him. 

Lady  E.  Oh !  you  seducing  creature !  that  is, 
not  his  opinion ;  for  there  is  only  this  distinction 
between  your  fate  and  mine,  that  Frederick  ran 
from  me  before  marriage,  Lord  Sensitive  from 
you  after  it. 

Fred .  Lord  Sensitive  !  I’m  thunderstruck  ! 

Sabina.  Ah  !  what  have  you  said  ? 

Lady  E.  Was  it  a  secret  ? 

Fred.  So  help  me  heaven  !  I  cannot  name  the 
man  whose  honour  I  would  so  implicitly  have 
vouched  for  as  Lord  Sensitive. 

Lady  E.  And  he’ll  redeem  his  honour,  be  as¬ 
sured. 

Fied.  Yes,  or  liis  life  must  answer  it.  I  know 
him  well;  brave,  generous,  quick  to  feel  and  to 
resent  each  breath  that  glances  at  his  fame. 
Either  there  is  some  error  in  his  brain,  or  else 
some  villanous  traducer  has  imposed  on  his  cre¬ 
dulity.  I’ll  probe  him  to  the  heart — 

Lady  E.  Ah  !  Frederick,  there  are  certain  cases 
of  the  heart  which  women  are  supposed  to  treat 
better  than  men.  Leave  this  to  me  ;  if  he  does 
not  receive  his  cure  from  under  my  hands,  I’ll 
then  consent  to  turn  him  over  as  a  desperate 
case  to  you.  ( Loud  knocking.)  That  must  be  Lord 
Sensitive’s. 

Sabma.  Ah,  m isericorde  l  What  will  now  come 
of  me  ? 

Lady  E.  Away,  away!  take  your  fair  protegee 
off  the  field,  and  leave  it  clear  for  me.  On  your 
allegiance,  Frederick,  stir  not  from  your  post  till 
I  relieve  you.  (Exeunt  Frederick  and  Sabina.)  Now, 
conscience,  take  our  part!  ’tis  your  own  cause; 
support  it. 


Enter  LORD  SENSITIVE. 

Lord  S.  Lady  Ruby,  I  have  remembered  my 
promise;  and  as  I  know  your  late  impressive 
words  were  pointed  at  my  heart,  I  beg  leave  to 
assure  you  they  have  reached  it.  When  I  say  I 
am  your  convert,  need  1  add  that  I  am  prepared 
to  make  atonement  to  Sabina  Rosuy  ? 

Lady  E.  I  congratulate  your  lordship  on  that 
resolution,  and  am  persuaded  you  can  only  find 
your  happiness  where  you  have  left  your  honour. 

Lord  S.  I’ll  not  attempt  to  varnish  my  mis¬ 
deeds.  I  acknowledge  that  Sabina  Rosny  has 
every  requisite  of  merit,  birth,  and  beauty  to 
engage  and  fix  my  heart.  When  I  left  her  on  a 
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sudden  call  to  England,  I  was  not  guilty  of  a 
purpose  to  desert  her  ;  my  promise  of  a  speedy 
return  was  siucerely  given  ;  but  in  the  interim 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Your  candour  must  supply  the 
rest. 

Lady  E.  We’ll  talk  not  of  the  past.  Sabina’s 
candour,  and  your  lordship's  better  thoughts,  as 
soon  as  you  shall  meet,  will  bury  all  offences  in 
oblivion. 

Lord  S.  You  predict  flatteringly,  but  I  have 
many  anxious  hours  to  pass  before  that  meet¬ 
ing. 

Lady  E.  'Tis  a  long  distance  between  this  and 
Padua;  but  if  your  resolution  is  made  up— 

LordS.  Unalterably!  I  shall  set  out  within 
this  hour. 

Lady  R.  Wait,  a  few  moments,  then  ;  and  though 
I  cannot  promise  you  a  wind,  as  w  tches  did  of 
old,  I’ll  do  my  best  to  give  you  a  quick  passage. 
Sit  down  ;  your  sylph  shall  be  at  your  elbow 
before  you  cau  well  draw  a  si  gh.  [Ent. 

Lord  S.  What  can  she  mean  ?  What  project 
has  her  active  fancy  sprung  to  back  this  hold 
profession!  Hark:  I  hear  her.  Well,  fair  sylph,  I 
keep  my  post,  and  wait  your  promised  favour.  Ah  ! 
what  now  ?  Sabina  !  Heaven  uphold  me  !  From 
what  cloud  have  you  dropped  down  on  earth  ? 

Enter  SABINA  ROSNY. 

Sabina.  My  lord — my  husband  ! 

Lord  S.  Come  to  my  anus !  Oh !  unexpected 
joy  !  Now  we  will  part  no  more. 

Sabina.  Indeed!  Will  you  not  forsake  your 
poor  Sabina  any  more  ?  Ah  !  what  sad  moments 
I  have  passed,  counting  the  hours  for  your  re¬ 
turn,  day  after  day,  but  all  in  vain.  No  lord,  no 
letter,  no  hope  left  at  last,  no  country  to  receive 
me,  no  parents,  brothers,  friends,  to  fly  to — 
miserable  me!  I  did  believe  I  was  renounced  of 
Providence,  and  destined  to  despair. 

Lord  S.  Oh,  my  much- injured,  my  acknowleged 
wife ! 

Sabina.  That  has  sweet  sound  with  it.  My  heart 
is  comforted. 

Lord.  S.  My  life  shall  be  devoted  to  atonement. 
Trust  me,  my  sweet  Sabina,  ’tis  not  my  nature 
to  be  base  or  cruel ;  once  restored  to  your  for¬ 
giveness  (and,  met hiuks,  your  eyes  promise  me 
that),  I  will  offend  no  more. 

Sabina.  I  know  not  how  to  call  it  an  offence, 
for  what  am  I  ?  My  fortune  nothing,  my  nobility 
a  shadow ;  a  heart  1  o  honour  you  is  all  that  I 
can  boast.  How,  then,  can  I  be  angry,  if,  when 
returned  to  your  own  happy  country,  where  so 
many  fairer  ladies  court  your  attention,  you 
forgot  poor,  humble,  lost  Sabina  ?  But  of 
this  no  more;  I  hare  a  friend  an  honourable, 
noble  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  this  happy  meeting; 
I  must  take  you  to  him.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Lord  S.  My  heart  and  hand.  Thus,  led  by 
virtue,  and  restored  to  reason,  I  am  a  man 
again. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Miles  Mowbray’s 
House. 

SIR  MILES  MOWBRAY  and  MR.  WRANGLE 

discovered. 

•  Sir  M.  Well,  sir,  ’tis  your  own  concern  ;  if  you 
are  contented  with  each  other,  it’s  a  proof  you 


are  soon  pleased.  Quarrel  when  you  like,  -and 
make  it  up  how  you  can,  you  have  my  free  leave. 
I  find,  by  late  experience,  that  the  man  who 
thinks  for  more  heads  than  he  Cannes  on  his  own 
shoulders,  lays  out  care  for  himself, and  reaps  no 
thanks  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  W.  Believe  me,  my  good  Sir  Miles — 

Sir  M.  Pardon  me,  my  good  Sir  Caleb  !  that  is 
!  a  weakness  I  am  cured  of.  I  was  the  dupe  of 
credulity  when  I  believed  you  would  make  my 
daughter  happy,  and  when  I  took  your  word  for 
your  being  so.  I  was  the  veriest  dolt  in  creation 
when  I  thought  I  could  either  qualify  your  fail¬ 
ings,  or  compose  your  squabbles.  I  pray  you,  sir, 
be  husband  and  wife  in  your  own  way,  and  never 
let  me  be  middle-man  between  you,  henceforth 
and  for  ever. 

Enter  MRS  WRANGLE. 

'  Mrs.  W.  Oh !  my  dear,  deal-,  father  !  This  is, 
at  length,  a  joyful  meeting. 

Sir  M.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  What  am  I  to  be 
joyful  for  ? 

i  Mrs.  W.  For  the  total  and  complete  extinction 
!  of  all  possible  dissensions  between  my  beloved  and 
myself. 

So-.  M.  If  he  is  your  beloved,  keep  that  a  secret 
to  yourself ;  at  least,  don’t  insist  upon  my  be¬ 
lieving  it. 

Mrs.  W.  Nay,  surely,  you’ll  believe  me,  and 
j  rejoice,  when  I  tell  you,  that  my  ever-dear  Mr. 

|  Wrangle — 

Sir  M.  Child,  child !  your  fondlings  make  me 
sick,  and  your  feuds  make  me  sad;  therefore, 
let  me  have  no  more  of  either,  I  beseech  you. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  DAVID  MOWBRAY. 

Welcome,  welcome,'  Frederick;  give  me  your 
i  hand.  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my  folly, 
in  supposing  I  had  a  right  over  your  affections  ; 

I  first,  by  diverting  them  from  the  woman  of  your 
j  heart,  and,  secondly,  by  directing  them  towards 
;  her  ;  and  all  my  wonder  is,  you  had  the  patience 
I  to  listen  to  my  nonsensical  authority,  in  either 
!  instance.  I  have,  also,  an  apology  to  make  to 
that  amiable  lady  for  a  most  impertinent  visit. 

Fred.  That  amiable  lady  thinks  the  apology 
rather  due  for  her  reception  of  you,  than  for 
your  visit  to  her ;  and  before  many  minutes 
are  gone  by,  I  expect  she  will  be  here  to  tell  you 
so. 

Sir  M.  I  can’t  believe  it,  Freddy  ;  1  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  it ;  ’tis  a  happiness  above  my  hopes.  How 
now,  Robin,  how  now? 

Enter  ROBIN,  hastily. 

Rob.  Sir!  — your  honour!  She’s  a-coming, 
she’s  a-coming  up  the  stairs — 

Sir  M.  Who’s  a-coming  ? 

Rob.  Sir,  the  lady — the  lady— I  shall  forget  my 
own  name  —  my  young  master  knows  who  I 
mean. 

[Exit.  Fred  goes  out  to  receive  Lady  R. 

Enter  LADY  RUBY,  LORD  SENSITIVE,  and 
SABINA  ROSNY. 

Sir  M.  My  Lady  Ruby,  this  is  indeed  an  ho¬ 
nour  and  happiness  and  a — My  lord.  I  am  your 
most  obedient ;  may  I  request  to  be  made  known 
to  this  fair  stranger  ? 
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Lord  S.  This  fair  stranger,  S'r  Milos,  whom  1 
have  the  honour  to  cull  wife,  is  ambitious  to 
pay  her  compliments  to  the  father  of  her  best 
friend,  and  my  greatest  benefactor. 

Sabina.  Yes,  truly,  sir.  I  am  very  happy  to 
make  my  humble  obeisance  to  you,  for  the  sake 
of  your  honourable  son,  my  very  good  friend, 
Mr.  Frederick  Mowbray;  for  whose  favours  I 
have  not  the  words  to  speak  my  gratitude, 
though  I  have  a  heart  that  will  never  cease  to 
feel  them. 

Lord  S.  If  such  be  your  gratitude,  lovely 
Sabina,  what  should  mine  be  to  those  friends  of 
honour  who  have  restored  you  to  my  heart,  and 
blessed  me  with  a  prospect  of  that  state  of  hap¬ 
piness  which  I  truly  hope  the  married  part  f 
this  company  will  continue  to  enjoy,  and  the 
unmarried  make  haste  to  obtain. 

David.  Brother  Wrangle,  there’s  one  wish  for 
you  and  my  sister ;  part  it  between  you.  And, 
Brother  Frederick,  were  I  as  you,  I  would  drop 
down  on  both  knees  to  my  sweet  Lady  Ruby, 
and  beg  to  go  halves  in  the  other  wish  with  her. 

Sabina.  And  if  my  prayers  could  profit  for  his 
sake,  I  would  kneel  and  pray  till  some  kind  saint, 
that  favours  virtuous  love,  should  hear  me. 

Fred.  (Kneeling.)  Oh!  more  than  ever  dear, 
long-lost,  lamented,  and  despaired  of,  even  to 
distraction  ;  has  your  once  tender  heart,  weaned 
by  time,  or  alienated  by  suspicion,  forgot  its  for¬ 
mer  feelings  ? 

Lad  a  It.  Rise,  Frederick  !  explanations  of  this 
nature  should  be  private.  Yet  I  will  freely  own, 
in  presence  of  this  company,  ’twas  the  abrupt 
and  secret  manner  of  your  leaving  me,  which  I 
could  not  reconcile  to  that  generous  sensibility  I 
gave  you  credit  for.  Did  you  write  me  one  letter 
from  abroad  ? 

Fred.  Several — many.  Did  you  answer  one  ? 

Lady  R.  As  truth  skall  judge  me,  not  a  line  of 
yours  ever  reached  my  hands. 

David.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  had  passed 
through  mine  ;  I  would  have  staked  my  life  for 
the  delivery  of  them.  Father,  I  should  like  to 
know  if  anybody  here  present  could  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  those  same  unlucky  letters. 

Sir  M.  Say  no  more,  say  no  more.  My  con- 
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science  flies  in  my  face;  but  a  man  can  do  no 
more  than  own  it. 

Fred.  I  have  done  :  this  oulv  let  me  assert,  in 
vindication  of  the  truth,  that  I  ceased  not  from 
the  tenderest  expostulations  on  your  silence ; 
imploring  you  to  keep  me  in  your  thoughts,  and 
promising  eternal  constancy  on  my  part,  till  I 
hear  1  you  was  married  ;  then,  I  confess,  I  was 
not  hypocrite  enough  to  seud  you  my  congratula¬ 
tion  ■  my  exhausted  spirits  sunk  under  the  shock 
of  that  intelligence. 

Lad  It.  Here  let  us  pause.  You  have  a  zealous 
advocate,  from  whom  I  have  heard  the  rest.  I 
have  now  only  to  apologize  to  Sir  Miles  Mowbray 
for  my  reception  of  his  visit,  which,  if  he  is  not 
discouraged  to  repeat,  I  can  only  assure  him  that 
the  same  proposal  will  not  be  treated  with  the 
same  indifference. 

Sir  M  I  am  infinitely  happy  to  hear  you  say 
so  ;  but,  really,  madam,  I  am  so  confounded  and 
ishamed  at  my  past  mistakes  in  cases  of  the 
heart,  that  I  dare  not  venture  upon  more  than 
putting  up  a  prayer  in  secret  for  your  happiness 
i  nd  my  son’s.  Hitherto  I  have  been  an  officious, 
i  nd,  I  fear,  an  unfortunate  father. 

Mrs.  W.  Suffer  me  for  a  moment  to  interrupt 
your  self-reproaches,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  ap¬ 
ply  to  me.  I  now  declare  from  my  soul,  that  if 
a  second  choice  were  in  my  power,  I  would  volun¬ 
tarily  fix  it  where  you  first  directed. 

Mr.  W.  And  I  protest,  with  equal  and  unfeigned 
sincerity,  that,  brought  to  recollection  by  this 
scene,  and  resolute  to  emulate  the  examples  I 
behold,  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  blessing 
you  bestowed  upon  me. 

Sir  M.  Excellently  resolved  on  both  sides  !  I 
only  hope  you  will  not  want  me  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  it. 

David.  We  all  join  in  that  hope.  Peace  at  home, 
for  your  sakes,  ye  happy  husbands  !  War  abroad 
for  mine  and  yours,  my  gallant  comrades ! 

Sir  M.  Corrected  by  experience,  I  will  now  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce,  that  First  Love  is  a  faithful 
guide  ;  and  the  parent  who  attempts  to  turn  that 
stream  from  its  course  makes  himself  responsible 
for  all  the  miseries  and  miscarriages  that  may 
result  from  his  diversion  of  it.  [Exeunt. 
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BYRON’S  WORKS,  One  Shilling. 

Per  post  (id.  extra.— A  New  Edition  of  the  Works 
of  Lord  B  .Ton.  636  Pages,  21  Illustrations. 

POPE’S  WORKS,  One  Shilling. 

Per  post,  6d.  extra. — The  works  of  Alexander 
Pope,  complete.  With  Notes,  by  Joseph  Whar¬ 
ton,  1  >. I>.  Portrait,  nnd  numerous  Illustrations. 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  Ninepence. 

Per  post.  3d.  extra.— The  Works  of  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  with  Memoir  and  Portrait.  New'  and 
complete  Illustrated  Edition. 

MRS.  HEMANS*  WORKS,  Ninepence. 

Per  post,  3d.  extra.— A  new  Edition,  with  Me- 
inoir.  Portrait,  and  Vignette. 

SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  Sixpence. 
Per  post,  2d.  extra.— New  Edition  of  the  Poems 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Illustrated. 

LONGFELLOW’S  WORKS,  Sixpence. 

Per  post,  2d.  extra.— New  Edition,  with  Me¬ 
moir,  Portrait,  nnd  Frontispiece 

MILTON’S  WuRKS.  Sixpence. 

Per  post,  2d.  extra.— A  new  Edition,  complete, 
with  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Frontispiece. 


SH  CLASSICS. 

COWPER’S  WORKS.  Sixpence. 

Per  post,  3d.  extra.— A,  new  and  complete 
Edition,  with  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Frontis¬ 
piece. 

WORDSWORTH’S  WORKS,  Sixpence. 

Per  post,  2d.  extra.— A  now  and  complete 
Edition,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

BURNS’  POETICAL  WORKS,  Sixpence. 
Per  post.  2d.  extra.— This  new  amt  complete 
Edition  of  the  Poems  of  Robert  Burns  is  elabo¬ 
rately  Illustrated,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
Poems.  Life,  and  Correspondence  of  the  great 
Scottish  Bard. 

MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  Sixpence. 
Per  post,  2d.  extra.— New  and  complete  Edition, 
with  numerous  Illustrations. 

THOMSON  S  SEASONS,  Sixpence. 

Per  post,  2d.  extra.— The  works  of  James  Thom¬ 
son,  complete,  with  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  four 
Illustrations. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Sixpence. 

Per  post,  3d.  extra.— A  new  Translation,  com¬ 
plete,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Illus¬ 
trated.— Twopence.  Post-free,  2id.  Unabridged 
Edition. 


Remit  Halfpenny  Stamps. 


DICK  S’  ENGLISH  NOVELS. 

Now  Publishing  in  perfect  volume  form,  price  Sixpence,  a  Series  of  Original  Novels  by  the 
most  Popular  Authors,  being  the  only  Illustrated  Edition  issued  in  England.  Eacli  Novel  is  copy¬ 
right,  andaboutthe  length  ot  the  guinea-nnd-n-hali  two  or  three  volume  novels,  and  contains  from 

TEN  TO  TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1  For  a  Woman’s  Sake.  W.  Phillips. 

2.  Against  Tide.  Miriam  Ross. 

3.  Hush  Money.  C.  11.  ltoss. 

4.  Talbot  Harland.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

5.  Will  She  Have  Him  ?  A.  Graham. 

6.  Heiress  of  the  Mount.  S.  Dunn. 

7.  Counterfeit  Coin.  Author  of  “  Against  Tide.” 

8.  Entrances  &  Exits.  Author  of  “Anstrutha.” 

9.  Ingaretha.  Author  of  ”  Naomi.” 

]0.  Tower  Hill.  W.  II.  Ainsworth. 

11.  Rose  &  Shamrock.  Authorof  “Lestelle.'’ 

12.  South-Sea  Bubble.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

13.  Nobody’s  Fortune.  Edmund  Yates. 

14.  Twenty  Wti  nws.  Author  of  “  Carynthia,’’ 

15.  Lord  Lisle’s  Daughter.  C.  M.  Braeme. 

16.  After  Many  Years.  Author  of  “AgainstTide.’ 

17.  Rachel,  the  Jewess.  M.  E.  O.  Malen. 

18.  What  is  to  Be.  Author  of  “  Twenty  Straws.” 

19.  John  Trevlyn’s  Revenge.  E.  Phillips. 

20.  Bound  by  a  Spell.  H.  Relink. 

21.  Yellow  Diamond.  Author  of  “Lestelle.” 

22.  The  Younger  Son.  Rev.  II  V.  Palmer. 

23.  Driven  from  Home.  Erskine  Boyd. 

Price  Sixpence  ;  post  free,9d. 

double  size,  One  Shilling. 


24.  Naomi.  Authorof  “Rachel.” 

25.  Swept  .ft  Garnished.  A.  W.  Thompson. 

26.  Jennie  Gray.  Authorof  “Against  Tide.** 

27.  Lestelle.  Author  of  “Yellow  Diamond. " 

28.  Tracked.  Author  of  “Bound  by  a  Spell.” 

29.  Carynthia.  Author  of  “Twenty  Straws.” 

30.  Violet  and  Rose.  Author  of  “  Blue  Beil.” 

81.  Cost  of  a  Secret.  Author  of  “Two  Pearls.’* 

82.  Terrible  Tales.  By  G.  A.  Sala. 

8;:.  Do  aned.  Author  of  “ Tracked.” 

84.  White  Lady.  Author  of  “  Ingaretha.” 

35.  Link  your  Chain.  Author  of  “Blue  BelL” 
36  Two  Pearls.  Author  of  “ Lestelle.” 

37.  Young  Cavalier.  Author  of  “Tracked.” 

38.  The  Shadow  Hand.  Author  of  “Naomi.” 

39.  Wentworth  Mystery.  Watts  Phillips. 

40.  Merry  England.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

41.  Blue  Bell.  Author  of  “Link  your  Chain.” 

42.  Humphrey  Grant’s  Will.  Author  “Doomed. 

43.  Jessie  Phillips.  Mrs.  Trollope. 

44.  A  Desperate  Deed.  By  Erskine  Boyd- 

45.  Blanche  Fleming.  By  Sara  Dunn. 

Others  will  shortly  follow. 


Except  ENTRANCES  AND  EXITS  and  NOBODY’S  FORTUNE, 
Remit  Halfpenny  Stamps. 


DICK  S’  WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

Bv  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart., 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT,  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  NOTES. 

This  Edition,  containing  the  whole  of  Scott's  Novels,  32  in  number,  with  125  Illustrations,  is 
now  publishing.  The  work  is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  nnd  is  complete  in  seven 
volumes,  price  14s.  Scott’s  Poems,  uniform  with  the  above,  are  also  on  sale,  price  One  Shilling, 
cloth,  gilt  lettered.  ***  The  whole  complete  Novels  und  Poems,  in  eight  volumes,  price  15s. 

Waverley.Guy  Mannering.  Antiquary.  Rob  Roy  divan  hoe.  The  Monastery,  the  Abbot,  Kenilworth, 
The  Pirate.  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  l’everil  of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  Red. 
gauntlet,  The  Betrothed.  The  Talisman,  Woodstock,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Anne  of  Geierstein, 
Tales  of  my  Landlord:  The  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortality,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Bride  of  Lamnier- 
nioor,  Legend  of  Montrose,  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  Castle  Dangerous.  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
pate  -  The  Highland  Widow.  The  Two  Drovers,  My  Aunt  Margaret’s  Mirror,  The  Tapestried 
Chamber,  Death  of  the  Laird's  Jock,  The  Surgeon’s  Daughter. 

Note.— The  price  is  Threepence  each  complete  Novel,  Post-free,  One  Penny  extra. 

Complete  Catalogue  of  J,  Dicks’  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pictures,  Post-free, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


John  Dicks.  Publisher,  .313,  Strand,  London,  begs  to  cull  attention  to  his 
List  of  Books,  Periodicals,  Pictures,  <fcc. 

HOGARTH’S  PICTURES.— There  are  few  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  that 
great  artist  who  may  have  been  said  to  write  rather  than  paint  with  the  brush  ;  huttnei  e  at 
vast  numbers  to  whom  his  admirable  works  are  completely  unknown,  that  this  cltus  o 
persons  should  desire  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these  masterpieces  of  art  is  natural  enough  :  a  iu 
it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  should  not  have  alt  eady 
placed  them  within  the  reach  of  -‘the  millions.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  taut,  the  “®rits i  of 
these  pictures  would  be  universally  appreciated  in  the  poorest  cottages,  as  they  hat  e  mng  oee 
c  proudest  mansions:  and  if  cheap  literature  places  the  works  of  the  gi eat  made  • 


announcement  of  the  public. — . . 

The  work  is  got  up  in  the  handsomest  style,  no  expense  being  spared  to  produce  e  h  '“k 
worthy  of  the  originals;  a  fine  paper  is  used:  and,  altogether,  the  volume  is  a  mnaue  ot 
beauty  and  of  cheapness.  Price  5s.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  lettered.  Post  free,  is.  extra. 

FIR  DAVID  WILKIE’S  CELEBRATED  PICTURES,  Complete,  .33  in  number  Drawn  from 
the  Original  Paintings,  and  executed  in  t lie  best  possible  manner,  and  novt  for  the  ni luiie 
published  in  a  cheap  form.  Price  One  Stirling  Sewn  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper. 

FRANCIS  WHEATLEY’S  LONDON  DRIES.-A  Scries  of  Charming  Engravings  calling  to 
our  minds  memories  of  the  past,  drawn  from  Original  Pictures  by  r  uancis  \Y  h eatery,  ana 
now  issued  at  a  low  price.  Price  Sixpence.  Sewn  in  an  Illustrated  W  rappei. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAKSPERE,  comprising  52  Portraits  of  Shakspcre’s  Heroines,  drawn 
and  engraved  in  the  best  style  of  the  art  by  \V.  G.  Standfast.  Price  One  sin  ling,  hewn  in 
an  Illustrated  Wrapper. 

FLOWERS  OF  LOVELINESS.— A  collection  of  designs,  12  in  number,  symbolizing  m  persona! 
beauties,  the  language  of  flowers.  The  Engravings  are  of  a  very  superior  order.  Price  sixpence, 

PICTURES  IN  COLOURS,  FOR  FRAMING:— 

A  FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH, 

OUR  LORD’S  SUPPER.— By  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (fr*m  the  original  Fresco  in  the  Convent  of  Le 
Grazie,  in  Milan).  Size  25  by  18  inches.  Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

Amen  dico  vobm,  quia  uni*  ve.it rum  me  tradit  nrii*  est. 

Description  of  the  Picture. — If  we  examine  attentively  eacli  figure  of  this  wonderful  work, 
we  perceive  first:  Bartholomew  (the  first  figure  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  spectator),  uncer¬ 
tain  and  doubtful  about  what  be  has  heard,  wants  to  be  assured  bv  Christ  himself,  and  by  no 
other  We  observe  afterwards  :  James  the  just,  who  inqnires,  with  more  calmness,  from  those 
whom  bethinks  can  inform  him.  Andrew  is  struck  with  wonder  and  amazement,  i  i  ter  in¬ 
terrogates  with  threatening  anger.  Judas,  amazed  at  being  discovered,  composes  himself 
a'min  with  an  ill-disguised  deceit.  John  turns  to  Peter,  who  questions  him.  ami  leaves,  by  this 
movement,  to  be  conspicuously  seen,  the  figure  of  our  Redeemer.  He,  meek  and  grave  shows 
and  almost  shades  his  deep  anguish,  which,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  alter  Ins  beauty 
greatness  and  majesty.  James  the  elder  is  horror-struck.  Ihomas  swears  to  i  yenge  himself. 
Philip  protests  bis  love.  Matthew  confirms  sorrowfully  onr  Redeemer  s  words.  Ihaddaus 
suspicions.  Simon  doubts. 

THE  DOGS  OF  ST.  BERNARD  RESCUING  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE  SNOW,  (Sir  Edwin 
Landseer’s  Picture.)  A  Chromo-Lithograph.  Size  of  plate,  2)i  by  18i  inches.  1  lice  Sixpence, 

THE  FISHERMAN’S  PRIDE.  (J.  J.  Hill’s  Picture.)  Size  21i  by  28i  Indies.  Price  Sixpence. 

THE  ITALIAN  FRUIT-GIRL.  (A  Companion  Picture  to  the  “  Fisherman’s  Pride.”)  Beauti¬ 
fully  printed  in  oil  colours,  after  the  celebrated  picturo  by  E.  C.  Barnes,  Member  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artis  ts. 

THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON.  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR  (the  Original  Coloured 
Picture).  From  a  Painting  by  B.  West,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Size  of  this  Plate, 
29  bv  23  i  inches.  Price  Sixpence. 

THE  PEEP  DAY  BOV  (Wilkie’s  Celebrated  Picture).  From  the  Original  Painting,  drawn  and 
Coloured  in  the  first  style  of  the  art.  Price  Fourpence. 

CHOICE  FRUITS.  By  Goorge  Lance.— A  splendid  Chromo-Lithograph,  printed  in  16  colours. 
,  Price  Six )ie nee. 


,-ize  13  in.  by  18  in.  „ - - - 

A  BUNCH  OF  GRAPES.  By  J.  D.  Adams.— A  Companion  Picture  to  “Choice  Fruits.” 
Sixpence. 


Price 


ENGRAVINGS  FOR  FRAMING:— 

TIIE  ONLY  DAUGHTER  (Sir  David  Wilkie’s  Picture).  A  Splendid  Engraving;  size,  30  Inches 
bv  24.  On  toned  paper.  Price  Sixpence. 

’JII  F.  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO  (Sir  John  Gilbert's  Picture).  Size  30  inches  by  18.  Price  One 

PORTRAITS  OF  WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE  AND  BENJAMIN  DISRAFLI.  Size 
i(U  inches  by  25  inches.  Price  One  Penny  the  Two. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES.  Size, 
each  lli  by  10J  inches.  Price  One  Penny  the  Two.  From  Photographs  taken  on  the  Princess’* 

arrival  in  this  country. 

j  i)K-KS>  catalogue  of  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pictures,  Post-free  on  Application, 


ADVERTISEMENTS.. 


“THE  DULCIANA." 

iistrunient  is  of  ful  compass,  with  foil 


THE  NEW  PIANOFORTE, 

Warranted  to  stand  any  climate.  This  splendid  trichord _ 

metal  string-plate,  ivory-fronted  keys,  and  check  action,  and  is  altogether  built  on  the  soundest 
scientific  theories,  and  approved  by  the  most  severe  triad,  combining  the  excellence  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  most  expensive  Pianofortes.  It  possesses  a  tone  at  once  dulcet,,  equal,  firm,  and 
powerful,  and  a  ton  h  answering  to- the  most  delicate  as  well  as  the  strongest  finger  of  the  per¬ 
former.  It  has  a  rich  walnut-wood  or  rose-wood  case,  of  elegant  design,  heavy  fret,  and  stands 
on  handsome  trusses.  Price  Twenty-Six  Guineas.  This  Pianoforte  cannot  be  equalled  in. 
Europe  at  the  price,  and  elicits  the  most  gratifying  testimonials  from  Its  numerous  purchasers. 
May  be  had  on  the  three  years’  hire  purchase. 

THE  NEW  FIVE-GUINEA  HARMONIUM. 

This  fine-toned,  five-octave  Harmonium,  is  guaranted  as  the  cheapest  and  best  Instrument  ever 
offered  to  the  public ;  suitable  for  leading  the  singing  in  a  small  church  or  chapel  choir,  r  for 
use  in  the  school-room,  study,  or  boudoir,  and  is  adapted  to  any  climate.  Price,  in  polished  oak 
or  solid  mahognirv.  five  guineas.  List  of  instruments  post  free. 

DICK'S  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR.  This  instructor  is  full  music  size,  and  contains  as  much  matter 
as  those  tutors  for  which  six  times  the  amount  is  charged,  tints  rendering' the  work  the  cheapest 
and  best  Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued.  Price  One  Shilling. 

CZERNY'S  CELEBRATED  VI'UDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, the  three  books  in  one,  music 
size.  The  usual  price  of  which  is  IPs.  6d..  is  now  published  at  One  Shilling. 

DICKS'  KiFTION  OF  'TANDARD  OPERAS  (full  music  size),  with  Italian,  French,. or  German 
and  Eng  ish  words.  Nyw  ready : —  . 

Aubkk’s  “Crown  Diamonds,"  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 

[  i  lie  English  version  of  this  Opera  is  as  that  performed  by  tire  Crystal  PUlace  Opera  Company,, 
being  preferred  by  them  to  any  other  1 

2.  Donizetti's  “  Lucia  di  Lammkrmoor,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  Cd', 
S  Rossini's  “  It.  Baruieke,’’  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  (id. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  5s.  each.  Others  are  in  the  Press.  Delivered  carriage 
free  for  Eightpence  extra  per  copy  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

SIMS  REEVES’  SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Word's.  Price  One  Shilling, 
i’ilgrimof  Love.  Bishop.— Death  of  Nelson.  Brabant.— Adelaide.  Beethoven.— The  Thorn,  shield. 
The  Anchor’s  Weighed.  Braham.— Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee.  Dodson. 

ADELINA  PATTI  S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGs,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling.  There' 
be  none  of  Beaut  v's  Daughters  Mendelssohn.— Hark,  hark  the  Lark.  Schubert.  — Home,  sweet 
Home.  Bishop.— The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  T  Moore.— Where  the  Bee  Sucks.  Dr.  Arne.—  l’elt 
me.  my  Heart.  Bishop.  ,  _  ,  _  . 

CHARLES  SANTLEY  S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Mnste  and  Words.  Price  One 
Shilling.  The  Lads  of  the  Vil  age  Dibdin.-The  Wanderer  -‘clmbert.—  I  n  Childhood  My  Toys. 
Lortzing.— Tom  Bowling  Dibdiiv.— R-ck'd  in  the  Cradle  of  the  l>eep  Knight — MadTom.  Purcelll 
***  \ny  of  the  above  Songs  can  also  be  had  separately,  price  Threepence  each. 

MUSICAL  TREASURES.- Full  Music  size,  price  Fo-urpcnce.  Now  Ihtblishing,  Weekly.  A  Com¬ 
plete  Repertory  of  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Music,  ancient  and  modern,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  solo  and  concerted,  with  critical  and  biographical  annotations,  for  the  pianoforte. 

3d.  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly.  (Song.); 


1.  Mv  Normandy.  (Ballad.) 

2.  Auld  Robin  Gray.  (Scotch  Ballad.) 

3.  LaSympathicValse.  p.f. 

4.  The  Pilgrim  of  Love.  (Romance.) 

5.  Di  Pescatore.  (Song.) 

6.  To  Far-off  Mountain.  (Duct.) 

T.  The  Anchor’s  Weigh’d.  (Ballad.) 

8.  A  Woman’s  Heart.  (Ballad.) 

9,  Oh,  Mountain  Home!  (Duet.) 

10  Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning. 

11  The  Marriage  of  the  Roses.  (Valse.)  p.f. 
v».  Norma.  (Duet.)  Bellini. 

j3.  Lo!  Heavenly  Beauty.  (Cavatina.) 

It.  In  Childhood  my  Toys,  (Song.) 

15  While  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale. 

The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  Halls. 

17!  The  Manly  Heart.  (Duet.) 

Beethoven  s  “  Andante  and  Variations.” 

In  that  Long-lost  Home  we  Love.  (Song.) 
Where  the  Bee  Sucks.  (Song.) 

All,  Fair  Dream.  (“Marta.”) 

La  Petit  Fleur.  Voss.  P  v. 

Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair.  Handel. 
Naught  e’er  should  Sever.  (Duet.) 

"j’is  hut  a  little  faded  Flow’r.  (Ballad.) 

Mv  Motberbids  me  Bind  my  Hair.  Canzonot. 
Coining  thro’  the  Rye.  (Song.) 

Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea.  (Ballad.) 

20!  Tell  me,  my  Heart.  (Song.) 
jjib  I  know  a  Bank.  (Duet.) 

The  Minstrel  Boy.  (Irish  Melody.) 
Homtnage  an  Genic.  Scarlatti,  p.f. 

See  what  Pretty  Brooms  I’ve  Bought.  Dorn. 
Torn  Bowling.  (Song.)  Dihdin. 

Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Ihee.  (Ballad.) 


18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
is. 

24. 

25. 
2<5. 

27. 

28, 


31. 

32. 


34. 

35, 


Rock’d,  in  ttie  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  (Song.)” 
Beethoven’s  Waltzes.  First  Series,  p.f. 

As  it  Foil  upon  a  Day.  (Duet.).  Bishop. 

'  Life  on.  the  Ocean  Wave.  (Song.) 

Why  are  you  Wandering  here  I  pray  ? 
(Ballad.)  Nathan. 

42.  A  Maiden’s  Prayer.  Badarzewska.  p.f. 

43.  Valse  Rrillante.”  Boulvin.  p.f. 

44.  Home,  Sweet,  Home t  (Song.) 

45.  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.  (Song.) 

All’s  Well-  (Duet.) 

The  “Crown  Diamonds”  Fantasia. 

Hear  me,  dear  One.  (Serenade.)  Schubert., 
Youth  and  Lore  at  the  Bolin.  (Barcarolle.) 
Adelaide.  Beethoven.  (Song.) 

51.  The  Death  of  Nelson.  (Song.)  Braham. 
Ilark,  hark  the  Lurk.  Schubert. 

Tbe  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  (Irish  Melody.) 
The  Thorn.  (Song.)  Shield. 

The  Lads  of  the  Village.  (Song.) 

There  he  none  of  Beauty’s  Daughters.  (Song.) 
The  Wanderer.  (Song.)  Schubert. 

I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower.  A.  Lee. 
Bid  Me  Discourse.  (Song.)  Bishop. 

Fisher  Maiden.  (Song.)  Meyerbeer. 

Fair  Agnes.  Auber.  (Barcaiolle.) 

How  Calm  and  Bright.  (Song.)  Donizetti. 
Woman’s  Inconstancy.  (Song.)  Verdi. 
Echo  Duet.  Braham. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Waters.  (Irish  Melody.) 

66.  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark.  Bishop. 

67.  Beethoven’s  Waltzes.  (Second  Series.) 

68.  Child  of  Eartli  with  the  Golden  Hair.  (Song.) 

69.  Should  he  Upbraid.  (Seng.)  Bishop, 


37. 

38 

89. 

40. 

41. 


46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50 


JiC. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 
5S. 

59. 

60. 
(51. 
62. 

63. 

64. 
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Dicks  &  Co.,  70,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  VV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DICKS’  BRITISH  DRAMA. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Comprising  the  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  dramatists. 

Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes,  price  One  Shilling  each;  per  post,  Fourpenee  ex'ra. 


Fof.  1,  contains:  The  Gamester — Jane  Shore— The  Man  of  the  World — Love  in  n  Village- 
Pi  zarro — The  Mayor  of  Gar ratt — The  Road  to  Ruin —The  Inconstant — 1'he  Revenge—  The 
Jealous  Wife — She  Stoops  to  Conquer — Douglas — 1'he  I -evil  to  Pay — 1'he  Adopted  Child— 
The  Castle  Spectre — The  Rivals — Midas — The  Stranger — Venice  Preserved — Guy  Mannering 
— Fatal  Curiosity. 

Vol.  2,  contains:  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts — The  Grecian  Daughter — The  Miller  and  Iiib 
Men — The  Honeymoon — Tne  Fair  Penitent  —  The  Provoked  Husband — ATale  of  Mystery — - 
'The  Wonder — The  Castle  of  Sorento — The  School  for  Scandal — The  iron  Chest — George  darn- 
well — Uob  Roy  Macgregor — Cato — ’ The  Pilot— Isabella  :  or.  the  Fatal  Marriage — The  Lord  of 
the  Manor — Arden  of  Faversham—  The  Siege  of  Belgrade 
Vo!.  3,  contains:  Edward  the  Black  Prince — 'The  Critic:  or,  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed  —  Bertram — 
The  Foundling  Brutus;  or,  the  Fall  of  Tarquiu  Giovanni  in  L  >ndon  —  Damon  and  Pyttiias 
— The  Beggars’  Opera— The  Castle  of  Andalusia— John  Bull— Tailored  and  Sigismuuda — 
Cymon — Werner — Paul  and  Virginia — The  Three  ISiack  Seals — The  'Thieves  of  Paris — Brtv- 
ganza — The  Lily  of  the  Desert — A  Trip  to  Scarborough. 

Vol.  4,  contains:  Lady  Jane  Grey— 'The  Gold  Mine— Fazio— The  Orphan  of  the  Frozen  Sea— 
The  Hypocrite — The  'urfew — Every  Man  in  his  Humour — The  Quaker — John  Felton — The 
Turnpike.  Gate — Prisoner  of  State— The'  uennn — The  Roman  Father — The  Provoked  Wife — 
The  Waterman — The  Maid  of  Honour — Kvadne  -  TheMerchaut  of  Bruges — Speed  the  Plough 
— No  Song,  no  Supper — The  Courier  of  Lyons — Barbarossa. 

Vol.  5,  contains  :  Bothwell  —  The  Clandestine  Marriage  -  Alexander  the  Great— The  Padlock 
— Therese,  the  Orphan  of  Geneva — In  Quarantine — One  o'Clock  ;  o.,  the  Wood  Demon — 
The  Robbers  of  Calabria— All  the  World’s  a  Stage — Zara— The  Life-Buoy— The  Foundling 
of  the  Forest — One  Snowy  Night— The  Wheel  of  Fortune — Pipet mans’  Predicaments — The 
Meadows  of  St.  Gervaise — High  Life  Below  Stairs — The  Maid  of  the  Mill — The  Dog  of 
Monrargis — Rule  a  Wife,  and  Have  a  Wife — The  Soldier's  Daughter— 'Thomas  and  Sally. 

Vol.  6,  contains:  El  Hyder;  the  Chief  of  the  Ghaut  Mountains — The  Country  G  rl — A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife— The  Child  of  Nature— The  Lviug  Valet— Lionel  and  Clatissa— Who’s  the 
Dupe — The  West  Indian — Earl  of  Warwick — The  Panel — Tom  Thumb— The  Busy-Body — 
The  Wedding-Hay — Such  Things  Ara — Under  the  Earth  -Polly  Honeycomb — Tne  Duke  of 
Milan  The  Miser  Atonement. 

Vol.  7,  contains :  T  e  B  die’s  Stratagem  —  The  Farm  House  Gustavus  Vasa -The  First  Floor 
—  Deaf  ami  Dumb  The  Honest  Thieves  The  Beaux’  Stratag  tn  The  Tobaccouist  — The 
Lari  of  Essex— The  Haumed  Tower— The  Good-Natured  Man — The  Citizen— All  for  Love 
— The  Siege  of  Damascus — The  Folbes  of  a  Day-The  Liar — The  Brothers— Lodoiska  —  The 
Heiress — The  Drag  in  of  Wantley. 

Vol.  8.  contains:  Tamerlane — MonsienrTonson— A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband — Cross  Purposes 
— Father  Baptiste — Count  of  Narbonue — All  in  the  Wrong — The  Virgin  Unmasked — The 
Mysterious  Husband — The  Irish  Widow — The  Law  of  Lombardy — Love  a-Ia  Mode — Judge 
Not— The  Way  to  Keep  Him — The  Jew— The  Recruiting  Officer— The  Orphan— Bon  Ton — 
Fortune’s  Frolic. 

Vol.  9,  contains:  The  Dark  Glen  of  Bally'oil — 1 The  Tailor — The  Woodman — Two  Strings  to  Your 
Row — Every  One  has  his  Fault— Miss  in  her  Teens — The  Orphan  of  China— The  Deserter — 
The  Double-Dealer — Appearance  is  against  Tln*m — Oroonoko — The  Rotup — The  Fashionable 
Eover — The  Deuce  is  in  Him  — The  Merchant  Pirate — Mahomet,  the  Impostor — The  Chapter 
of  Accidents — What  Next— The  D  stressed  .Mother — The  Mock  Doctor. 

Vol.  10.  contains:  The  Bashful  Man — The  Carmelite — Duplicity — Three  Weeks  After  Marriage 
— Old  Martin’s  Trials— The  Cheats  "f  Scapin  Abroad  and  at  Home — Animal  Magnetism 
— Lovers’  Vows — My  Spouse  and  I— Know  Your  Own  Mind— 'Hie  Apprentice — The  Bohe¬ 
mians — The  Register  Office— The  Sultan— Love  for  Love — The  Chances — Miller  of  Mans¬ 
field— The  Tender  Husband — The  Guardian. 

Vol.  11,  contains:  The  Way  of  the  World —The  Benevolent  Tar — The  School  for  Wives— She 
Would  and  She  Would  Not— The  Contrivances— Who  is  She  ? —Which  is  the  Mau  ? — 
School  for  Arrogance  —The  Mogul  Tale— Suspicious  Husband— Hero  and  Leauder  — The 
Confederacy— The  Maid  of  The  Otths-By  Royal  Command— The  Constant  Couple—1 The 
Careless  Husband— ChrononhotontUologos—  Votary  of  Wealth— Lovers’  Quarrels. 

Vol.  12.  contains:  Grotto  ou  the  Stream  —  Ways  and  Means — Th<*  Juggler— Richard  Cccur  de 
Lion — The  Poor  Gentleman — Comus — The  Hei'-at-Law — The  Polish  Jew  — The  Scapegoat 

_ Rosins First  Love — Deserted  Daughter— Love  Makes  a  Mau  —Better  Late  ti.au  Never — 

Recruiting  Sergeant — Farther’-  Wife— Midnight  Hour— Wives  as  they  Were,  and  Maids  as  tuey 
Are— He’s  Much  to  Blame. 


London:  J.  Dicxs.  313.  Strand. 


_ _ _ _  ADVERTISEMENTS.  _ 

DICKS’  STANDARD  PLAYS  (Contmued.)  PRICE  ONE  PEUMY  EACH, 


103. — MERCHANT  Of  BRUGES.  Kinnaird 

104. — GxOVANNI  IN  LONDON.  Moncrieff 

105. — T1MON  Of  ATHENS.  W.  Shakspere 

106.  — HONEST  THIEVES.  T.  Knight 

107. — WEST  INDIAN.  J.  Cumberland 

108. — THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX.  H.  Jones 

109. — THE  IRISH  WIDOW  .  D.  Garrick 
HO. — THE  FARMER’S  WIFE.  Charles 

Dbdin,  the  Younger 

111. — TANCR*  D  AND  SIGISMUNDA. 

James  iliomson 

112. — THE  PANEL.  J.  P.  Kemble 

113. — THE  DEFORMED  TRANS¬ 

FORMED.  Lord  Byron 

114. -  SOLDIER’S  DAUGHTER.  A.  Cherry 

115.  — MONSIEUR  TONSON.  W.T.Mnnrrieff 

116. — EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE 

Win.  Shirley 

117. — SCHOOL  FOR  WIVES.  Hugh  Kelly 

118. — CORIOLANUS.  William  Shakspere 

119. — THE  C  TIZEN  Arthur  Murphy 

120. — T  HE  1IRST  FLOOR.  James  Cobb 
121— THE  FOUNDLING.  Edward  Moore 
122.— OROONOKG.  I'.  Southern 

123  — LOVE  A-LA-MODE.  C.  Macklln 

124. — RICHARD  the  SECOND.  Shakspere 

125.  -SIEGE  OF  BELGRADE.  J.  Cobb 
12.6.— SAMSON  AGONISTES.  John  Milton 

127. — The  MAID  of  the  MILL.  I.  Biekerstaff 

128.  -ONE  O’CLOCK.  M.  G.  Lewis 

129. — WHO’S  THE  DUPE  ?  Mrs.  Cowley 

130. — MAHOMET  the  IMPOSTOR.  Milter 

131. — DUPLICITY.  Thomas  Holoroft 

132.  -THE  DEVIL  TO  PAY.  0.  Coffey 

133. — TROILUS&CRESSIDA.  Shakspere 

134. — WAYS  AND  MEANS.  Geo.  Column, 
the  Younger 

135. -  ALL  IN  THE  WRONG.  Murphy 

136. -CROSS  PURPOSES.  W.O’Br.eu 

137. — THE  ORPHAN  ;  OR,  THE  UN¬ 

HAPPY  MARRIAGE.  T.  Otway. 

138. — BON  TON.  David  Garrick 

139.  — THE  TENDER  HUSBAND.  Sir 

R.  Steeie 

140.  -EL  HYDER  ;  OR,  THE  CHIEF 
OF  THE  GHAUT  MOUNTAINS. 

William  Barrymore 

141— THE  COUNTRY  GIRL.  Garrick 

142. — MIDAS.  Kaue  O'Hara 

143. — THE  CASTLE  OF  ANDALUSIA. 

John  O’Keefe 

144.  —  TWO  STRINGS  TO  YOUR 
BOV/.  JR.  JephBon 

145. — MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.  W. 

Shakspere 

146. — THE  MISER.  Henry  Fielding 

147. — THE  HAUNTED  TOWER.  Cobb 

148. — THE  TAILORS.  Column,  the  Elder 
149  - LOVE  FOR  LOVE.  W.  Congreve 

150. — THE  ROBBERS  of  CALABRIA. 

W.  it.  Lane 

151. — ZARA.  Aaron  Hill 

152. — HIGH  LIFE  BELOW  STAIRS. 

liev.  J.  Townley 

153.  -MARINO  FALIERO.  Lord  Byr  >n, 

154.  — THE  WATERMAN.  Charles  Dib- 
din.  the  Elder 

155. — VESPERS  OF  PALERMO.  Mih 

Henmns 

166. -THE  FARM  HOUSE.  7  P.  Kemble 
157.-  COMEDYOF  ERRORS.  shakspere 
168.-  THE  ROMP.  Isaac  Bicke.tHt.ifI 


159. — THE  DISTRESSED  MOTHS  1. 

Ambrose  Phillip, s 

160. -AT0NEMLNT  ;  OR,  BRANDED 
FOR  LIFE.  W.  Musk  rr 

161. — THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  MAR¬ 

RIAGE.  Arthur  Mm  pay 

162. -  THE  SUSPICIOUS  HUSBAND. 
Dr.  Huadiv 

163. — THE  DOG  OF  MONTARGIS. 

From  the  French 

164. — THE  HEIRESS.  General  Burgoyne 

165. — THE  DESERTER.  Charles  Dibd  q 

16S. — KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

William  Shakspere 

167. -— COMUS.  John  Milton 

168.  —  RECRUITING  SERGEANT 

George  Farquhar 

169.  — ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  iuehbaid 

170. — THE  CONFEDERACY.  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh 

171. — THE  CARMELITE.  Cumberland 

172.  — THE  CHANCES.  D.vid  Garrick 

173. — FOLLIES  OF  A  DAY.  T.  itolci  it 

174.  -TITUS  ANDRONICUS.  Shakspere 

175. — PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA.  Cobb 

176. — KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND.  A. 

M  rphy 

177. — THE  PADLOCK.  Isaac  Biekerstaff 

178. — THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE.  <5. 

Farquhar 

179. — BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVES 

M.  P  Andrews 

180.  -MY  SPOUSE  AND  I.  Chari**' 
Dibdin  the  Youuger 

181.  -EVERY  ONE  HAS  HIS  FAULT. 

Mrs.  Iuehbaid 

182. — THE  DEUCE  IS  IN  HIM.  George 
Column,  the  Eider  • 

183. — THE  ADOPTED  CHILD.  Birch 

184.  — LOVERS’  VOWS.  Mrs.  Iuehbaid 

185. — MAID  OF  THE  OAKS.  Burgoyne 

186. — THE  DUENNA.  K.  B.  Sh  ridan 

187.  — THE  TURNPIKE  GATE.  Kmgut 

188. —  BOTHWELL.  J.  Bedding  Ware 

189. — MISS  IN  HER  TEENS.  Garrick 

190.  —  TWELFTH  NIGHT.  Shakspere 

191. — LODOISKA.  J.  P.  Kembl,e 

192. — THE  EARL  Q-  WARWICK.  Dr 
T.  Franklin 

193. -  FORTUNE’S  FROLICS.  J.  A. 

Allingbam 

194.  — THE  WAY  TO  KEEP  HIM.  A. 

Murphy 

195.  — BRAGANZA.  Robert  Jephson 

196.  — NO  SONG  NO  SUPPER.  Prince 
Hoare 

197. — TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.  W. 

Shakspere 

198. — THE  SPANISH  STUDENT.  W. 

Longfellow 

199. — The  DOUBLE  DEALER.  Congreve 

200. — THE  MOCK  DOCTOR.  Fiel  mg 

201. -THE  FASHIONABLE  LOVER. 

R  Cumberland 

203, — -THE  GUARDIAN.  David  Garrick 

203.  — CAIN.  Lord  Byron 

204. -R0SINA.  Mrs.  Brook 

205. — LOVE’S  LABOUR’S  LOST.  Win. 

Shakspere 

206.  — THE  HUNCHBACK.  J.  S.  Knowles 

207. -  THE  APPRENTICE.  A.  Murphy 

2 08. - RAISING  THE  WIND.  J.  Kenny 


_  _ ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 

DICKS’ STANDARD  PLAYS  (  Continued.)  PRICE  ONE  PENNY  EACH 


209. — LOVERS’  QUARRELS.  (Altered  from 
Vanbrugh)  Thomas  King 

210. — THE  RENT  DAY.  Douglas  Jerrold 

211. — CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS. 

Henry  Carey 

212. — HIS  FIRST  CHAMPAGNE.  William 

Leman  Rede 

213. — PERICLES  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 

Shakspere 

214.  — ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  I.  Pocock 

215. — HE’S  MUCH  TO  BLAME.  Holcroft 

216.  — ELLA  ROSENBERG.  James  Kenny 

217. — THE  QUAKER.  C.  Dibdin,  the  Elder 

218. — SCHOOL  OF  REFORM.  T.  Morton 
319.— KING  HENRY  IV.  Parti.  Shaksnere 

220. — FIFTEEN  YEARS  Of  a  DRUNK¬ 
ARD’S  LIFE.  Douglas  Jerro.d 

221. — THOMAS  AND  SALLY.  Isaac 

Bicker, staff 

222. — BOMB ASTES  FURIOSO.  William 
Barnes  Rhodes 

223.  — FIRST  LOVE.  Richard  Cumberland 

224. — THE  SOMNAMBULIST.  W.  T. 

Moncrieff 

225. — ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS 

WELL.  Shakspere 

226. — The  LOTTERY  TICKET.  I.Beazley 

227. — GUSTAVUS  VASA.  Henry  Brooke 

228. — SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES. 

James  Kenny 

229.  — THE  MILLER  OF  MANSFIELD. 

R.  Dodsley 

230. — BLACK  EYED  SUSAN.  Douglas 
Jerrold 

231. — KING  HENRY  IV.  (Part  2.) 

Shakspere 

232. — THE  STATION  HOUSE.  G.  Dance 

233. — THE  RECRUITING  OFFICER. 

George  Farquliar 

234. — The  TOWER  OF  NESLE.  G.Almar 

235. — KING  HENRY  V.  Shakspere 

236. — THE  RENDEZVOUS.  R  Ayton 

237. — APPEARANCE  IS  AGAINST 

THEM.  Mrs.  E.  Inehuald 

238. — WILLIAM  TELL.  James  S.  Knowles 

239. — TOM  THUMB.  Kane  O'Hara 

240. — THE  RAKE’S  PROGRESS.William 
Leman  Rede 

241. — KING  HENRY  VI.  (Parti.)  Shak- 

spere 

242. — BLUE  DEVILS.  Colman,  tlieYounger 

243. — CHEATS  Of  SCAPIN.  Thos.  Otway 

244. — CHARLES  the  SECOND.  J.  H.  Payne 

245. — LOVE  MAKES  THE  MAN.  Cibber 

246. — VIRGINIUS.  Jas.  Sheridan  Knowles 
247— The  SCHOOL  for  ARROGANCE. 

Thomas  Holcroft 

248. — THE  TWO  GREGOR IES.  T.  Dibdin 

249. — KING  HENRY  VI.  (Part  2.) 

Shakspere 

250. — MRS.  WIGGINS.  J.  T.  Allingliam 

251. — THE  MYSTERIOUS  HUSBAND. 

Richard  Cumberland 

252. — THE  HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN. 

Thomas  Dibdiu 

253. — KING  HENRY  VI.  (Part  3.) 

Shakspere 

254. — The  ILLUSTRIOUS  STRANGER 

James  Kenny 

All  the  Standard 


255. — THE  REGISTER  OFFICE.  J.  Reed 

256. — JACOB  FAITHFUL.  J.  T.  Haynes 

257. — THE  CHAPTER  of  ACCIDENTS. 

Miss  Lee 

258. — THE  HAZARD  OF  THE  DIE. 

Douglas  Jerroid 

259. — HERO  &  LEANDER.  I.  Jackman 

260. — A  CURE  for  THE  HEARTACHE. 

Thomas  Morton 

261. — THE  SIEGE  OF  DAMASCUS. 

John  Hughes 

262. — THE  SECRET.  W.  T.  Moncrieff 

263. — DEAF  AND  DUMB.  Thos  Holcroft 

264. — BANKS  of  the  HUDSON.  T. Dibdin 

265. — TheWEDDING  DAY.  Mrs.  Inchbald 

266.  — LAUGH  WHEN  YOU  CAN. 

Frederick  Reynolds 

257.— WHAT  NEXT?  Thomas  Dibdin 

268. — RAYMOND  &  AGNES.  M.G.  Lewis 

269. — LIONEL  &  CLARISSA.  I  Bickers  tail 

270. — THE  RED  CROW.  Thomas  E.  Wilks 

271. — THE  CONTRIVANCE  Henry  Carey 

272. — THE  BROKEN  SWORD,  William 

Dimoncl 

273. — POLLY  HONEYCOMBE.  George 

Colman.  the  E  der 

274. — NELL  GWYNNE.  Douglas  Jerrold 

275. — CYMON.  David  Garrick 

276. — PERFECTION.  Thos.  Haynes  Bayly 

277. — COUNT  of  NARBONNE.  R.  Jephson 

278. — OF  AGE  TO-MORROW.  T.  Dibdin 

279. — The  ORPHAN  Of  CHINA.  A.  Murphy 

280. — PEDLAR’S  ACRE.  George  Almar 

281. — The  MOGUL’S  TALE.  Mrs. Inchbald 

282. — OTHELLO  TRAVESTIE.  Dowling 

283. — LAW  OF  LOMBARDY.  R.Jephson 

284. — The  DAY  AFTER  the  WEDDING 

Marie  Therese  Kemble 

285. — THE  JEW.  Richard  Cumberland 

286. — The  IRISH  TUTOR.  Earl  of  Glengall 

287. — SUCH  THINGS  ARE.  Mrs.  Inchbald 

288.  — THE  WIFE.  James  Sheridau  Knowles 

289. — THE  DRAGON  OF  WANTLEY. 

Henry  Carey 

290. — SUIL  DHUV,  THE  COINER. 

i  Thomas  Dibdin 

91. — The  LYING  VALET.  David  Garrick 

92. — The  LILY  OF  ST.  LEONARDS. 

G.  Dibdin  Pitt 

293. — IN  QUARANTINE.  J.  R.  Ware 

294. — THE  HOUSEKEEPER.  D.  Jerrold 

295. — CHILD  OF  NATURE.  Mrs.Jnchbald 

296. — HARVEST  HOME.  C.  Dibdin.  Elder 

297.  — WHICH  IS  THE  MAN?  Mrs. Cowley 
298  —  CAIUS  GRACCHUS.  J.  S.  Knowles 

299. — MAYOR  OF  GARRATT.  S.  Foote 

300.  — FRAN  X  FOX  PHIPPS,  ESQ. 
Charles  Selby 

301. — MIDNIGHT  HOUR.  Mrs.  Inchbald 

302. — THE  DEVIL  S  DUCAT.  D. Jerrold 

303. — THE  PURSE  ;  OR,  THE  BENE¬ 
VOLENT  TAR.  Janie •*  C.  Cross 

304. — TheWARLOCK  OP  THE  GLEN. 
T.  Egerton  Wilks 

305. — THE  LIFE  BUOY.  John  Hoskins 

306. — WILD  OATS.  John  O'Keefe 

307. — THE  WOODMAN.  Bate  Dudley 
303.— LOVE,  LAW,  AND  PHYSIC. 

James  Kenny 


Dramas,  Comedies,  Farces,  not  included  in  the  above  List,  will  follow  in  succession 

Two  Plays  are  Published  every  Saturday,  Price  One  Penny  each. 

London;  JOHN  DICKS,  olJ,  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 


